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SUN LIFE OFFICE) | 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 
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IT At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under q 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 683 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


~— Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Ss, Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


. BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the LI FE 

New Prospectus 

i INSURANCE COMPANY of 
INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it'has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


and | Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


f 
poi EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. 
FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS, Etc. 

weet F A C E ‘ For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious.’—Bady, ECZEMA 
tches.’ ‘An Emollient Cream for the skin in Eczema, Rash, etc,’—Zaencet. 

SPOTS — ene ECZEMA 

Is. Od., 3S. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 

anal LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company’s Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOM ASON, Secretary. 
Orrices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works— Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century.’ 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.’—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstongE, M.P. 


One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years; 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or 416,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 


A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several Daily 
Newspapers in Great Britain. 





AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . - $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ . £601,670. 
30ARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarb WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 
J. D. ALexanper, Esq. | Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. | cB. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. | WiLiiaM FitzGERALD PiLcuer, Esq. 
GILBERT Farig, Esq. eg Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILES, Esq. , M.P. THoMPson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWE D ‘ON DEPOSITS. 


> 


For two -.. and - ards, : a ; 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear,. . : : : 43 i ‘> 
Six months’ notice. . . . . ‘ Re ne 


Three months’ notice, . 
GEORGE WILL IAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CapiTat SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 @ 0 
Paip Up, . » : ‘ . : . . : - 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE FunpD, . s ‘ ; . " ; : 223,000 © © 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, . . : ; ‘ . - 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBeErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and * eect Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4i mA for Three and Four Years. 
5 9 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 
1t SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
( Major-General F. Nepean SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
U Ropert Hunter, Esgq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciaL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CU R RENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ . £505,000. 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjJo meg Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGE Topp CHIENE, E “ea Ae Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esgq., hochivaker, | Edinburgh. 
OHN M. CRABBIE, Esq. . Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
e Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davison. Secretary—W™n. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS i in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT, 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE , EDINBURGH. 








——— 


UR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF _—— PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . «£332,876 
PAIDUPCAPITAL,. . . . . . .  €6s@ 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAM PBELL, Esq. 7" Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans. of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents 
17 Duke Street, EpinsurGu. 7 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 





The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay /arge rates of Interest; also extensive 
Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVIC ICE (New Regulations). 
Work for above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambrid ge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TWEEDIE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


wT = “~ 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
a INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY the 30th SEpTEMBER. at 10 o'clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the rst Ocroser, at 
g o'clock in the Upper SCHOOL, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are particularly req juested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. Macpuerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLERK and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The ReEcTOoR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and agth 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANiToR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any additional information 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Plage, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
ns WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SecreTARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiM7D.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 

















——==— 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ‘ a | BATAVIA, ‘ : ea 
COLOMBO, . : = | BRISBANE, . ‘ 99 
RANGOON, . : " ROCKHAMPTON, os 
KURRACHEE, - s ZANZIBAR, . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort fora Ti ropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawgs & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEwei & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall and Dock House, Billiter Street, I ondon. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., —— 8 
Managers— 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & .{ 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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CASSELL & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Fascinating beyond any romance.’—Birmingham Post. 
Part 1. Now ReEapy, Price 7d., of an Entirely NEw AND 
REVISED EDITION OF 
THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By Sik Rosert 
STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land. Illustrated with CoLouRED PLATES and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 
, With Part 1. is given a large and valuable Srar Map.} 


‘It is selene whether any previous effort to popularise astronomy, in our 
language at any rate, deserves to rank as highly as the delightful and most 
instructive work which the Royal Astronomer for Ireland happily entitles THE 


Story OF THE Hravens. Sir Robert Ball not only astounds the imagination 
;ut convinces the reason of his readers.’—Scotsman. 
‘A story of boundless interest and of exquisite beauty.’—ducational Times. 


CASSELL’S LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. each. 


CASSELL’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


A list of the 24 Volumes in this Library will be sent on application. 


CASSELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Price, boards, 1s. each ; or cloth, 2s. each. 
A list of the 63 Volumes now ready sent on application. 


Just Commenced, a NEW WEEKLY ISSUE, consisting of the most 
Popular Volumes in 


CA8SELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In Improved Style of Binding, with additional Volumes not hitherto 
published in this Series. 
Price 3d. each; or cloth, 6d. each. 
*,* A list of the Volumes already published will be sent, post free, on 
application. 


CASSELL’S ‘JAPANESE’ LIBRARY. 


Printed on thin paper, bound in Japanese style, covers in Water 
Colours from Original Designs. 12 vols., price Is. 3d. each, net. 


A Prospectus post free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Now Ready. 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE; anp Orxer Poems. 
By Witi1AM Watson. Front. hf.-bd. 3s. 6d. 


‘In its own kind, I venture to say, since ‘‘In Memoriam” burst upon us, we have 
not heard from any new tongue quite so authentic a voice, so large and ‘whole an 
utterance ; we have not met anywhere with such close marks of kinship to the sanest 
work of the great English singers..—Mr. Grant ALLEN in The Fortnightly Review 
for August. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. HANDY FOR 
THE POCKET IN SIZE AND SHAPE. 
‘Delightful books to hold.’—Saturday Review. 


‘Dainty little volumes.’—A thena@um. 
1% MADEMOISELLE IXE. By] 4. THE SCHOOL OF ART. Second 
LANOE FAtconer. Seventh Edi- Edition. 
tion. 5s. AMARYLLIS. Second Edition. 


2 THE STORY OF ELEANOR | 6. THE HOTEL D’'ANGLETERRE, 
LAMBERT. Second Edition. AND OTHER STORIES. By 
.A MYSTERY OF THE CAM- LANOE Fatconer, Author of 
PAGNA, AND A SHADOW ON | ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ Second Edi- 
A WAVE. Second Fdition. tion. 
7. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. Second Edition. 


" ~ London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Homose, nag 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris. 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 
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IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins. s/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. » woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6" per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s/tt. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure 
2/ extra). , 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the’Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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Notes , ‘ = - ‘ ‘ 363 
Anarchists and Oute asts ‘ ; ; ‘ . 865 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Shipping : . P ; ii 
Hotels . Vv 
Educational . ; . , p ‘ , ii 
Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 4, iii,v, vi 





ROWLANDS' 
> UDONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 
w;\WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 


3 |e PEARL Speers | DECAY, AND GIVES 


y, j2 | DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
 \ouererapee ommend Sl GRANCE TO THE 


BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 












Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3a. extra. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 


In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out ona large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 
from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


“—_ - - 5 LOWELL'S COLLECTED WRITINGS. 
y; in 10 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF JAMES 


RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Vots. 1-4. LITERARY ESSAYS. 
Vo. 6. LITERARY AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW att BY F. MARION ee 
st Ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ A work of great originality and vigour.’ 
SCOTSMAN.— Keyork the Arabian is probably the strongest character depicted in contemporary 


fiction.’ 
NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP: Being Stories of Mine Own 


People. By Rupyvarp Kip.inG, Author of ‘ The Light that Failed,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 


VoL. 5. POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
Vots. 7-10. POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW BOOK BY py AUTHOR OF ie pny’ UNDER ARMS.’ 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON.” By RotF Botpre- 


woop. 

ANTI-JACOB!N.—‘ Thoroughly well worth reading . . . a clever book, admirably written . brisk 
in incident, truthful, and lifelike in character . . beyond and above all, it has that stimulating hygienic 
quality, that cheerful, unconscious healthfulness which makes a story like ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” or “* The Vicar 
of Wakefield ” so unspeakably refreshing after a course of even good contemporary fiction.’ 


NEW —, BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 
Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, r4s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By HENry 


Sip6wick, Litt.D., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ‘ The Methods of Ethics,’ ‘ The Principles of Economics,’ etc. 

TIMES.—‘ An important contribution to the higher political thought of our time. . No serious 
student of politics can afford to neglect it, and none can read it without deriving instruction and profit from 
almost every page. 

UNIFORM WITH ‘CAPITAL AND INTEREST.’ BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
AND TRANSLATOR. 
Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


THE POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. 


By Even v. Boum-Bawerk, Councillor in the Austrian Ministry of Finance, and Honorary Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by 
WituiaM Smart, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
TIMES.—‘ Mr. Smart has done his work excellently. His preface, analytical digest, and the actual 
translation are admirable.’ 
Just Published, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT 


CERTAIN SANCTUARIES:RECENTLY EXCAVATED. Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at 
the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dvr, B.A. Oxon., late Assistant-Professor in Harvard University. 
SPEAKER.—‘ The abundant and accurate knowledge of classic archeology, the constant allusion to 
the folk-lore of different ages, and the wide acquaintance with religious ideas and institutions displayed in 
this work make it excellent and instructive reading for all who in these days are concerned in the fascinating 
study of early religious beliefs. 
8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. 


By Epwarp WeEsTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. With 
Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.— He has conducted his inquiry concerning human marriage with spirit, 
industry, and intelligence. He has left few authorities unconsulted, and his facts are handled and arranged 
with infinite skill. . . . All wili confess that his treatise is an invaluable contribution to science.’ 


BY F. A. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Just Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


MONEY. By Francis A. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D., 


Author of ‘ Political Economy,’ ‘ A Brief Text-Book of Political Economy,’ etc. 


Pa THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on 


Wages and the Wages Class. By Francis A. Waker, M.A., Ph.D. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAPHNE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


FREDERICK TENNysON, Author of ‘ Isles of Greece,’ ‘Sappho and Alczus.’ 
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NOTES 


LewisHaM has done its part ‘in bringing to a close,’ as 
Mr. Gladstone put it, ‘a controversy alike injurious to 
every portion and every interest of this great Empire, 
for it has elected Mr. John Penn, the Conservative candi- 
date, by a majority of 1693 votes. The Conservative 
total was, indeed, unexpectedly high, being 4585 as com- 
pared to 3839 in 1886 and 4244 in the previous year. 
On the other hand, Mr. G. S. Warmington’s efforts,seconded 
by those of Mr. Gladstone, ‘the Home Rule Van,’ ‘ Bal- 
four’s Maiden,’ and all the rest, have not strengthened 
the Separatist position, since his 2892 votes, though better 
than Mr. G. Offor’s 1688 in 1886, are worse than Mr. 
B. Whitford’s 3019 in 1885. 





In Canada the investigation into the misconduct of 
civil servants has brought to light a mass of corruption. 
Young men have obtained posts by the simple expedient 
of buying the examination papers from the printer. A 
firm of stationers has sent the family of the Superintendent 
of Stationery annually to the sea-side, paying all expenses. 
One official accepted a bribe of a thousand dollars, 
another a bribe of double that amount, while a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who obtained situations for some 
of his constituents, did so on the distinct understanding 
that he should receive a commission. Mr. Thomas 
M‘Greevy did not await the visit of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, but preferred to study the situation from New 
York. Sir Hector Langevin has again appeared before the 
Committee of Privileges, for the purpose of rebutting the 
evidence of a Mr. Stow, who withdrew a tender at his 
instance. Here the evidence ends in flat contradiction, 
but as Sir Hector gained no advantage by the withdrawal, 
this will scarce affect the inquiry. And Sir Hector is 
quite as credible a witness as Mr. Stow: who is so far 
inculpated that he failed to get the contract. 


INFINITELY more serious are the charges (proven or still 
to be proved) against Mr. Mercier, the secessionist Premier 
of Quebec—that he received a house, valued at twelve 
thousand dollars, ten thousand more in cash, a carriage 
and horses with three thousand more (not to mention a 
coach), the lion’s share of a ‘testimonial’ of a hundred 
thousand dollars, voted to a contractor, and a diamond 
necklace. ‘These are but quads,’ it is true, but they help 
to pile up the damning heap of testimony against him. 
For the restoration of the Jesuit lands, which caused such 
a pother a few years back, Mercier was made a Prince of 
the Catholic Church : it is now stated by a leading French 
journal that he expected and asked for a commission. As 
for the more serious affair of the Chalmer Bay Railway, 
Mr. Mercier’s chiefest accomplice has seen fit to deem the 
moment suitable for a visit to Europe, but the incomplete 
evidence he gave is sufficient to condemn the Premier. 
The examiners into the accounts of the Quebec Bank have 
Shown that the subsidy of one hundred thousand dollars 
issued to the railway was used in taking up the bills of 
Mr. Mercier and his friends. 


A prarT law has been laid before the Russian Council 
of Ministers which will forbid any foreigner to hold real 
estate in Russia, or to reside anywhere except in the towns. 
In Volhynia and other provinces of the West the enact- 
ment is to be retrospective. Foreign landholders are to 
be bought out, their return being facilitated to the ‘re- 
spective’ countries. Meanwhile both Poles and Finns are 
being made to feel that they must conform to Russian 
customs. The Finns are forbidden to export rye and 
bran by a ukase, and the Novoe Vremya has contained 
a more or less official threat upon the Polish party in 
Lithuania ; the rouble falls daily in value, and there are 
more temporary issues of paper money; while the dread 
is universal lest some foreign Power choose this moment 
for an invasion,in which case the East must starve that 
the West may fight. 





TueEn the Imperial ukase forbidding the export of Rus- 
sian rye has been interpreted to apply to the product of the 
new harvest not yet gathered, and not to old stocks, and 
it is stimulating the purchase and export of reserves of 
rye, and finely feathering the nests of a choice flock of 
speculators, in whose plunder, it is freely said, official per- 
sonages great and small are having their share. American 
grain rings are also busy, and the British public has already 
begun to pay more for its wheat loaf because the Tsar has 
ineffectively interdicted the shipment of rye. The ex- 
port of that grain, of course, continued till Thursday last : 
many Odessa merchants have sold their stocks to German 
dealers at an immense profit, and the only supply in dis- 
tricts not a few will be from this year’s harvest. The 
Government is said to have in contemplation an export 
duty on wheat, amounting to about 7s. 6d. a quarter. 
The distress is already general and severe ; and in some 
districts trains with rye for exportation have been wrecked. 





INTERNAL trouble, however, has not shortened Russia’s 
arm in her dealings with Turkey. As the Porte refuses to 
allow one of its officials to apologise for the detention of a 
Russian ship, carrying munitions of war, and of a Dutch 
vessel with a similar cargo, M. Nelidoff has made the cus- 
tomary demand for the payment of the arrears of the last 
war indemnity ; with a proposal that the territory south 
of Novi Gazar shall be ceded to Servia or Montenegro, 
that a junction be effected between these kingdoms. 
The cession will never be permitted by Austria, which 
is not at all reassured by the increase in the armaments 
upon her north-eastern frontier. The manceuvres there 
are merely an excuse for reinforcing the garrisons, and 
Austria is, for financial reasons, unable to keep pace with 
Russian operations. So that one need not wonder to read 
that ‘ Austrian military authorities smile when they hear 
of Russia’s pacific intentions.’ 


— 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu HoTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Sir Samvuet Baker has written a letter to The Times in 
connection with the curious alarms raised by M. de Blowitz 


on the subject of the Sultan’s supposed attitude towards 
the Khedive of Egypt: an attitude imagined even to 
include a desire to depose Mohammed Tewfik ‘for the 
crime of being loyal to the British Administration.’ First 
in this regard you are called to consider the benefits 
that the British Government has conferred on the land 
by the occupation of Egypt; next, is it to be enter- 
tained that ‘France would condescend to so mean a 
stratagem as to excite the suspicions of the Sultan, 
and to urge him to the deposition of the Khedive? 
Yet the rumour—the bare passage of the report—should 
put the country on her guard; in such a land, in such 
circumstances, the slightest mutation might suftice for 
insecurity. But there is a further question: ‘Has the 
Sultan the power to depose a Khedive of Egypt if a de- 
scendant of Mohammed Ali Pasha, since the ex-Khedive 
Ismail purchased the right of hereditary succession ?’—a 
purchase involving a sum of money that might stagger the 
most lavish. There can be no doubt of the spirit of the 
contract that the rulers of Egypt should walk fetterless 
and independent. For the rest, there can be no retirement 
from Egypt, says this writer, until the end of that half 
century when the physical and industrial resource of the 
country shall have been confirmed. The moral is that 
Britain must show in the matter no vacillation, no 
weakness. Else Egypt must count two fresh victims: the 
Khedive and—Britain. 





Batmacepa and the Junta have been agonising for a 
week in the death-struggle for the possession of Chili. 
Valparaiso has been the immediate object of attack and 
defence, but none doubts that the loss of this chief port 
will mean the downfall of the Dictator. The Congres- 
sionalists, gathering their force for a spring before the 
arrival of the new cruisers, landed under protection of the 
guns of their ironclads at Quintero Bay in the end of 
last week. They had previously threatened Coquimbo, 
and were thus able to divide the Balmacedistas, whom, 
nevertheless, they found in opposition in the proportion 
of nearly two to one at the fords of the Aconcagua. 
These were carried after desperate fighting, in which the 
20,000 men engaged lost no fewer than 3000 in killed 
and wounded. Vina del Mar, some ten miles north of 
Valparaiso, and partly covered by the defences of Fort 
Callao, was next assailed ; but here the Congressionalists, no 
longer so well backed up by their ships, sustained a check. 
The fighting is going on; but what with smoke, and cut 
wires, and official suppressions and fabrications, it is not 
easy to say how the battle has gone or is likely to go. 





Tue Calcutta Government has bungled its prosecution 
of the Bengali Bangabasi for sedition under the Penal 
Code. Orthodox Hinduism is—or affects to be—bitterly 
vexed with the new Age of Consent law, and it has been 
blurting out its vexation, through the Bangahasi, in sen- 
tences which sound very like sedition, but still more like 
‘idiotic raving,’ as the counsel for the defence took it on 
himself to describe his client’s language. A jury composed 
of eight Europeans and one native has been unable to 
arrive at a unanimous verdict ; the Chief-Justice has re- 
fused to accept the finding—whose nature is not divulged 
—of a majority of seven votes to two; and a new prose- 
cution is threatened by the Government. It is the best 
course, perhaps, for the mischief done by these ‘ idiotic 
ravings —which are only that to the European—is very 
great ; and it were well that the sedition-monger should 
realise that Governors-General are not all Ripons. 
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Tue British Association, sitting at the end of the week 
in receipt of a kind of rest after the wild excitements of 
excursions, permitted Mr. Sidney Webb, Fabian, to dis- 
course of ‘the alleged differences in the wages paid to 
men and women for similar work.’ Where it was possible 
to show that female labour was paid, all other circum. 
stances being equal, at a less rate than male labour, Mr. 
Webb attributed the difference to * custom, public opinion, 
and failure to combine for protection. At the same time 
it is to be noted that Mr. Webb, in using the words 
‘similar labour’ begged most of the question which he 
proposed toask. For it may be legitimately doubted— 
a somewhat bitter experience of female labour in the 
Post Office justifies the hesitation—whether that which. 
superficially judged by hours and assigned tasks, may be 
classified under the heading ‘similar labour’ is not, in 
truth, laughably inferior both in quality and in amount, 
The question is too intricate for present discussion ; but 
the speech of Mr. Higgs of the General Post Office may 
be commended to the hasty critic. 





For the rest, the discussions were not such as could 
here be conveniently summarised; some were learned, 
some were laborious, all seem to have been dull—all save 
the long speech of Mrs. French Sheldon, just home from 
African wilds; and how could she be called dull who 
explained that when her followers grew retractory she 
was compelled to the use of a stout whip of hide? The 
picture hath its humourous side. The Astronomer-Royal 
propounded the prettiest and most ingenious theory in the 
world to account for glacial epochs. ‘The thing depended, 
it would seem, upon heat-units distributed unevenly 
according to the maximum and minimum lengths of 
summer and winter. In a certain eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit a summer of poignant heat—when the largest 
number of heat-units should be poured upon the earth 
through the shortest number of days—would be followed 
by a long winter of equally effective cold: a winter which 
might with point and brevity be described as a mother 
of glacial epochs. 





On Monday afternoon, at a comparatively early age- 
he was only fifty-three—the Postmaster-General, the 
Right Hon. Cecil Raikes, M.P., died of a brief and_pain- 
ful illness. In despite of a twenty years’ Parliamentary 
career, and a double tenure of office, his life was to the 
public nearly always uneventful ; and equally so to him- 
self before Providence raised a scourge for him in Mr. 
Henniker Heaton. Since that gifted Colonial’s advent 
upon the parliamentary field, Mr. Raikes has learned 
what it is to be a badgered Minister. And _ because 
there seems to be a natural law which demands that one 
at least of the Ministry should be the scapegoat of 
Government, when Mr. Matthews was found ineligible for 
that distinction it was upon the shoulders of the Post- 
master-General that the burden was of late time shifted. 
To do the situation justice, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Raikes did occasionally lay himself open to a shrewd and 
shrewish Opposition, and it was not in his genius to make 
the best of a bad case; it was often his fate to do the 
right thing at the wrong hour. He was a hard-working 
and steadfast man, and throughout his career he never 
relinquished a scheme he considered likely to benefit the 
public. Moreover, it is to be recorded to his credit that 
he lost his temper with Mr. Henniker Heaton only once ; 
but on that occasion he discovered a native ferocity which 
was altogether admirable. 
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ANARCHISTS AND OUTCASTS 

HE addictedness to organisation of the enlightened 

or Radical person is easily explained. He wishes 

to collect as many weak-minded enthusiasts and rascal 
demagogues as may be, to keep himself in countenance 
withal. A Socialist Labour Conference is no worse, at 
all events, than a Parliament of Baboos or a Society for 
Promoting the Survival of the Unfit. But the meeting 
held at Brussels last week by the International Socialists 
was a failure. That it was practically useless is not 
to the point. All Congresses, particularly all Inter- 
national Congresses, are useless. But artistically speak- 
ing, this one was a painful fiasco. A fatal mistake was 
made at the outset. Most Socialist gatherings have 
their interesting side. Their humours, of course, are 
slightly hackneyed. They are more tiresome than a 
general election, and far less improving than a prize- 
fight. | You shall see the same passions every week in 
Hyde Park, and the Zoological Gardens are always 
with us. Still, in a world of compromise, the thorough- 
going logic of your Anarchist is always amusing. But 
the Brussels Congress, for some reason, decided to be 
respectable : and the true Socialist (to do him justice) 
always feels stifled in a respectable atmosphere. The 
Halle Saint-Michel was draped regardless of expense. 
But what was the use of blood-red flags when the 
speeches were bound to be sub-fusc? There were the 
delegates—four hundred of them, more or less, ‘ includ- 
ing many ladies. Representatives were present, we 
are told, from every country in Europe, except Russia 
and Portugal. Seventy-eight jonrnalists were ready to 
report the winged words of the orators. The Marxists 
were there in force; and Madame the daughter of 
Marx, and Dr. Aveling her husband; and Burrows 
and Watts, and Juggins (from the Surrey side), and all 
their co-mates with them who were to speak for the 
toiling millions. The British deputies alone were 
backed by 199,303 men. The odd number is particu- 
larly convincing. But what availed it all? The 
Anarchists were excluded. The Congress lost its 
chance of being heroically ridiculous, and subsided into 





the intense inane. 

A great deal of pestilent rubbish, no doubt, was 
talked. But embarrassments awaited the speakers at 
every turn. Their instincts were at war with the 
conventionalities they had adopted. Comrades from 
France persisted in making inconvenient allusions to 
Alsace. The contempt of the British workman for 
cheap labour wounded the Germans. Worst of all, 
here was Mr. Kahan, of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, demanding sympathy for the Jews in 
the name of Hebrew Trades’-Unionism. The storm 
ran high at times. The President inquired on the 
fifth day whether it was the members’ intention to be- 
have like men or like schoolboys? But international 
jealousies, which were real, were smothered, generally 
speaking, by international gush—which was transpa- 
rently insincere. ‘Till at last Mr. Domela Niewenhuis 
(of Holland) observed that it was easy enough to pass 
resolutions unanimously if they were vague enough. 
But what (he wished to know) was the good of them 
unless they meant something? And thereupon the 
meeting very properly dissolved itself. With all this, 
of course, we have very little to do, except that the 
attitude of the Englishmen who attended the Congress 
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is worth noting. At home they are most of them par- 
ticularly frothy fanatics. But in Brussels they posed, 
with some success, as the advocates of common sense 
and the practical. National characteristics are often 
no more than the resultants of the national ideal—a 
blend of patriotism and the comic papers. If in the 
ordinary citizen there be three persons,—the man he 
is, the man he believes himself, and the man he is be- 
lieved to be by his neighbours,—surely there is also 
a fourth—the man as he tries to appear when he is 
abroad. There is very little of the John Bull in the 
average Briton. But put us on the Continent, and 
the meanest of us is seized with a desire to play up 
to our reputation. Dr. Tanner, and others, are only 
unfortunate_in having a more or less defective concep- 
tion of the part. 

Mr. Gillies and his colleagues, then, were less im- 
practicable than (say) their friends from Germany. But 
though the means they would adopt are more moderate 
their end is clearly the same. Herr Bebel would have 
had ‘ workers’ all over the world refuse their support 
to candidates who would not swallow the ‘ whole pro- 
gramme of the Social Democratic party.’ The British 
delegates are less eager to divorce labour from politics. 
But in a report they presented to the Congress they 
boasted that the New Unionism (which alone they 
could claim to represent) was essentially Socialistic. 
And they professed themselves resolved to * conquer 
their employers, and to achieve the Marxist millennium 
through municipal interference. It is the Fabians that 
we in this country shall have in the end to fight. They 
have tainted the Co-operative movement with their 
heresies. We shall see when the Trades’-Union Con- 
gress comes on what progress they have made in the 
year. Meanwhile, we have nothing to fear from the 
vagaries of Continental Socialism: but something from 
our own peculiar brand. 





WHAT HE REALLY SAID 
Wa an expert in Gladstonism the text of Mr. Glad- 


stone’s letter to the late Gladstonian candidate 
for Lewisham suggests the gravest doubts. It appears 
to have been revised for publication in a way and to an 
extent that make it absolutely unauthentic. The fol- 
lowing version, which has reached us in a manner about 
which we prefer to say nothing, has much more of the 
genuine ring; and we have pleasure in presenting it 
to our readers as it is, merely distinguishing by quota- 
tion marks the matter already published from the mat- 
ter now published for the first time. | 
‘Under the circumstances of peculiar interest and 
importance which attach to the present political crisis, 
and which, as I wish to return to office at any cost to 
the British Empire, I am anxious to make as much as 
possible of, ‘I venture to make known to you my hearty 
good wishes for your success —which is also mine—‘ in 
your arduous contest” against the devil of Toryism 
and the good genius of a country which was ill-advised 
enough to profess that it had had enough of Me. 
‘The elections in nearly one hundred places’—one 
hundred or thereabouts: my memory is not so good as 
it was—‘ have shown since the year 1886, when I first 
discovered that the Irish vote was absolutely necessary 
to my peace of mind as ruler of this abominable country, 
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‘that the party in power do (sic) not, and that your "— 
that is My—* opinions do, represent the general sense of 
the country, especially with reference to Ireland, and, 
above all, the infinitely greater question whether I, an 
Instrument of Providence, am or am not to stand down, 
and be balked of my legitimate revenge. 

‘Lord Salisbury, a man I hate almost as much as I 
hated his master, the late Lord Beaconsfield (a person 
run by a rival Providence which I do not hesitate to 
describe as devilish), ‘delivered recently a speech which, 
as by means of certain suppressions and insinuations I 
think I shall be able to show, ‘ appears to mean that if, 
at the coming Elections’ (destined, I believe, to be re- 
membered as the effect of a direct and immediate act 
of interference on my behalf on the part of One who 
shall be nameless), ‘the nation through the House of 
Commons "—the only house where Winterbothams and 
Lawsons and Alpheus Cleophas Mortons are possible, 
and consequently the only House in which I’ve any 
sort of interest—‘ pronounces in favour of Home Rule 
for Ireland, which is Me, ‘that boon ’—that is to 
say, Myself—which is ‘equally a boon to each of the 
three kingdoms "—(for what, I ask you, what can they 
want but Me in office ?)—*‘ is to be frustrated by what, 
dissembling certain rather important saving qualifi- 
cations, I think I may venture to say he terms ‘ the 
play of the other parts of the Constitution’: that 
is to say—and here I show you the sort of man J 
am !—‘it is to be refused by the House of Lords, a 
House, I scarce need add, in which I have no part, 
and of which, as I do not purpose to enter it, I take 
this present opportunity of washing my hands—the 
hands, mark you, of an Instrument of Providence. 
‘It is for the constituencies, which are as jealous of 
the aristocracy as I am myself, ‘to decide how they 
will receive this threat, for so I deem it, ‘thus to 
overbear the judgment which has, during the last four 
years —four, or it may be five; for, as I said, I am 
only an humble Instrument of Providence, in which 
capacity exactness of memory is superfluous if not 
impertinent—‘ been so unequivocally “—I love to think 
that that is as plain to everybody as it is to myself 
and the editor of The Daily News !—‘ declared. And 
though Mr. Balfour steals my measures and makes 
light of my assumptions, I feel sure that, being an 
Instrument of Providence, for me to get my hands at 
the throat of the Empire, and my heel on the neck of 
Parnell, is only a matter of Schnadhorsting and time. 

‘You have to contend’ (as I have: and, Special 
Providence as I am, I find it difficult to refrain from 
profanity in the connection) ‘ against the recollection 
of a large adverse majority in 1886, when the country 
had not had the advantages of time ’"—(four years! And 
I need scarce as many hours !)—‘ and of reflection -—(I 
could wish that things so esoteric as Fire-Escapes and 
that shampooing of my conscience which certainly 
was administered might be forgotten)—‘ on the Irish 
Question’ and the question of My return to office. 
‘I trust you will be able to show by the issue of your 
poll that the sense of the’ Gladstonian ‘ people, now 
so evident elsewhere, is shared by the Metropolis, 
which, I am bound to say, has hitherto shown itself 
about as fond of me as J, a Providence out of work, 
am fond of Lord Salisbury and his precious nephew; 
also that the electors of Lewisham (a nest of vipers, if 
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ever there was one, to judge by the figures of the last 
election) ‘ will do their part in bringing to a close a 
controversy injurious alike’ to my own reputation (for 
Parnell, I need scarce say, is a very dangerous fellow, 
and has cards up his sleeve whose very existence is a 
menace even to Me) and ‘to every portion and every 
interest of this great Empire, which I do not love, 
and which, I am sorry to say, returns the compliment 
in terms so very unmistakable that it takes myself— 
myself and the editor of The Daily News !—to affect 
to misunderstand them. 

*‘ Allow me to remain, dear sir,’ Special Providence in 
person as I am (and if you doubt it, let me refer you 
to History and the immortal works of my friend Mr, 
George Russell), allow me to remain, I say, * your very 
faithful and obedient, W. E. Guapsronr, 

G. S. Warmingham, Esq. 


P.S.—That is my present unofficial signature. The 
one I should like to use, the one I shall certainly use 
after the General Election, is one syllable and one 
letter shorter; and when J use it, not even John 
Morley will venture, I believe, to diminish the capital 
initial—which remains unchanged. 


THE PILGRIM’S STAFF 
\ HETHER the Holy Coat which the world is 


crowding to Tréves to view be genuine or not 

is a question the journalist will scarce think it his duty 
toanswer. He will simply take the pilgrimage as a fact, 
and ask, What do these things mean? The ‘ fact” is 
strange enough. ‘This, you are told, is a material and 
a scientific age. Superstition and belief have reached 
the vanishing point : nothing stands but what survives 
the severest tests. And here, in the thick of it, they 
exhibit vou a relic, and thousands of pilgrims flock to 
see. Have the Middle Ages come back again? And 
even thus is it that ‘ longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.’ 
In a certain immortal Prologue, greatest part of a 
great whole, you have the thing painted in immortal 
hues. It was not for Chaucer to analyse the motives of 
his pilgrims ; but it is easy to make out a tolerably com- 
plete list. The mediaeval world outside your own parish) 
was a garden of romance inhabited of all manner of 
beautiful and terrible shapes; and a pilgrimage was 
an excuse for adventures not merely to one’s neigh- 
bours but to oneself. Of Gladstone bags, or changes 
of raiment, or letters of credit, the simple traveller took 
noheed. He grasped his staff, and cast off the respon- 
sibilities of life, and walked forth into the unknown. 
Nobody molested him, and he could always put up at a 
monastery, where they would feed and lodge him for a 
prayer or two. If he were richer he rode with a com- 
pany, and put up at an inn; but there was no essential 
difference. Of course there were other motives. He had 
been ill, and he wished to give thanks for his recovery, 
or some one dear to him was sick, and a visit to a cer- 
tain shrine would possibly achieve a cure. He might 
even succeed in bringing back some relic of undoubted 
authenticity. He knew many cases of cure, and his 
own might be one of them, and perhaps his next-door 
neighbour had a hair of a saint in his most pious 
possession. Nor was this relic-hunting so exquisitely 
absurd as some would have you believe. Of course 
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the passion was flagrantly abused of old. One of 
Chaucer’s best studies is that of the Pardoner: ‘and 
in a glas he hadde piggis bones.” But the same thing 
in another form is natural enough. It seems right 
enough for collectors to pay vast sums for things that 
have belonged to a famous person, for the nation to 
preserve the uniform Nelson wore at Trafalgar. For 
the association of dead things with some great event 
makes that event exceeding real to the beholder. Now, 
the Holy Coat is associated with the most moving 
tragedy the world has ever witnessed. And its authen- 
ticity ? Ah! here you touch forbidden ground. Let 
this plain fact suffice : its genuineness is at least the de- 
vout imagination of many thousands of human things. 
That is, the pilgrim interest is founded on a fact in 
human nature, and as that is the same in every age, 
the same features continue to be reproduced. 

Of course there are modifications: fair Science her- 
self is made the handmaid of Faith, and goods wagons 
with trusses of hay are aids to travel that have sup- 
planted the pilgrim staff and sandal shoon. Such 
changes are inevitable; but the dresses of the people, 
if less parti-coloured, are still picturesque enough, and 
in the services themselves there is no change: for, as 
Newman has said, it is the glory and the reproach of 
the Church that she changes not. So if you be wise, 
you will not be astonished beyond measure to find the 
Middle Ages reviving in the precincts of ‘Treves Cathe- 
dral ; still less that such change as there is should seem 
to tend in the direction of a stronger and purer faith. 
The medieval pilgrim was very often a gross rascal. 
Of his virtue there was frequently a doubt; there was 
never any as to his fondness for cakes and ale, and 
ginger was ever hot in the mouth of him. The sights 
where he congregated lang syne were often any- 
thing but edifying. Whether the army of him or his 
camp followers were the wilder dogs was a difficult 
question. But the behaviour of all them that are 
thronging to Treves is exemplary: there has been no 
confusion, and (to the disappointment of the local inn- 
keepers) little feasting. But there is still so much re- 
semblance between what was and what is, that if you, 


too, are thinking of grasping the staff and setting off 


for Treves, your best preparatory reading will be The 
Canterbury Pilgrims. 





MR. PRESIDENT BLAINE ? 


FINHE eminent Mr. Washington Adams once ex- 

claimed of a fellow-legislator, ‘I told him I held 
him no better than a scallawag and a shyster, and I 
skun him, sir, skun him ez clean as an eel. In a solemn 
assembly of the Pennsylvania Republican Convention 
poor President Harrison has been treated even as Mr. 
Washington Adams dealt with his opponent. The 
Convention endorsed the brilliant administration of the 
State Department by Secretary Blaine, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s native sons, and (in the rarest Elijah Pogram- 
ese) desired his ‘ unanimous selection’ as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency at the National Conven- 
tion of "92. The President’s conduct in office received 
but the cold and formal compliment of an ‘ endorse- 
ment, which was further watered by the similar tribute 
paid to the celebrated Mr. Wanamaker: a gentleman 
now despised by the commonest politicians of ‘These 
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States’ as completely given over to corruption in his 
patronage. 

Now, save for one fact Pennsylvania’s veneration for 
the ‘ magnificent achievements in diplomacy and state- 
craft” of one of Pennsylvania’s native sons were neither 
interesting nor important. The Convention was ‘bossed’ 
by Senator Quay, and Senator Quay is one of the Schnad- 
horsts of the Republican party; a gentleman skilled 
to boot in all the tricks and fashions of the Jumping 
Cat. He has the reputation of knowing that there is 
a time to be silent and a time to speak, whence it 
may be assumed that the wire-pullers and vote-com- 
pellers of his faction are determined to ‘go Blaine.’ 
And there is evidence throughout the country of the 
same disposition amongst the ‘ bosses.” Nor has ‘ the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, of Pennsylvania and Maine, 
left the ground unwatered. It must not be forgotten 
that in America a man’s politics are determined by his 
trade. To the manufacturing classes, therefore, Mr. 
Blaine will be the sponsor and brother-in-arms of 
M‘Kinley, ‘who has opened wide to us commercial 
gates to_other lands heretofore barred.” 'To the Irishry 
he will be the man who dealt a shrewd blow at Canada, 
and another at Cuba, who has honoured Mr. Pat Egan, 
and insulted England over Behring’s Sea. In the poli- 
tician ‘whose expert diplomacy has electrified the 
hearts of all Americans, the blackleg and the rail- 
way-jobber and the associate of disreputable capi- 
talists will doubtless be forgotten. True, he has or 
has not been ill. But he means to get the Presi- 
dency ‘this trip;* he is astute enough to know the 
advantages of malingering; no man is better able to 
use sickness as the instrument of his own advantage. 
Senator Quay is so far a party to his desires and de- 
vices that he would not have nominated Mr. Blaine, as 
he practically has done, without Mr. Blaine’s assent. 
And should the other Conventions dance to the tune 
set at Philadelphia, Mr. Blaine, well or ill, will be found 
in the front of the battle. But Mr. Harrison is an 
ambitious man, and he has caused it to be understood 
that a premature retirement does not enter into his 
plans. As well as a President may, for whom it is un- 
desirable if not unlawful that he should be in the 
thick of party warfare, he has explained that he is 
in favour of the Republican * ticket °"—M‘Kinleyism, 
spread-eagleism, and something like free coinage. In- 
deed he has already been able to ‘ go one better’ than 
his rival—(notoriously the mouthpiece of manufac- 
turers)—in his advocacy of ‘the policy which keeps 
the American market for the American workman.’ 
Then, he is as near respectability as a member of the 
Republican party can attain thereunto, and he is neither 
a dull nor a particularly scrupulous man. Therefore 
the contest may be expected to be acrimonious. It 
is by no means certain that Mr. Blaine has lived 
down his record ; it is certain that his followers cannot 
away with the man they put up as his shadow, his 
understudy. And (as in the days of Garfield) there is 
every chance that Harrison may sow, and Blaine may 
water, while another shall reap the increase. For the 
National Convention often sets the provincial assem- 
blies at naught. 

Manet sors tertia. As Mr. M‘Kinley explained the 
other day, the Republicans are bound hand and foot 
to a more rigorous system of Protection. Professor 
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Taussig, a leading American economist, thinks that in 
six years we may see the policy of the last two years 
entirely reversed, since the new tariff injures as well as 
protects, and acts injuriously upon the consumer in 
keeping up prices. If, therefore, Mr. Cleveland and 
the Democrats restrain their Free Trade notions within 
bounds (by stealing from M‘Kinleyism what may win 
them votes, and that only), it is more than possible 
that they may run in. For the Democrats are growing 
in strength, and such respectable persons as take some 
interest in politics—(the tale of them is increasing)— 
are not Republicans. Since a large part of the nation 
is disgusted with the corruption of the executive de- 
partments and ‘the audacity of elected persons, Mr. 
Cleveland is pledged to a policy of cleansing. And 
the fact that Kentucky, always a Democrat State, has 
‘gone’ more Democrat than ever is not without signi- 
ficance, even a certain promise of improvement. 





SMOKING WOMEN 


HERE can be no more question now as to whether 
smoking women are or are not proper; for a 
Princess of the Blood Royal (as Ouida would say) has 
been seen puffing at a cigarette, and that in a place so 
public as the Naval Exhibition, and the moment this 
is genera!ly known—the moment it is known, too, that 
our future Queen affects the practice of tobacco-taking, 
as The Scotsman avers she does—the Smoking Woman 
will become the rule. There is little reason why she 
should not, and not much harm will issue if she do: 
for tobacco is an herb of singular quality and most 
excellent differences, and in other latitudes it has been 
the property of both the sexes from the first syllable of 
recorded time. Indeed, the Englishwoman is slow to 
budge, or she would have fallen upon it long ago, 
and have done her best to show that here also is a 
matter wherein the superiority of Man is the vilest 
superstition. Our grandmothers were against it, “tis 
true: they deemed the habit unladylike, and would 
rather have died than so much as experimentalise 
with the indelicate plant. But the cigarette was not 
an English institution then: you had then to make 
your election between pipe and cigar, and neither could 
be attempted without illness of an ignoble kind; so that 
to refrain was far easier than not. Pipe and cigar will 
come, no doubt. The ‘ whacking big cheroot’ of Mr. 
Kipling’s heroine will cease, no doubt, from being the 
privilege of Man in England, and will grace the lip 
of Woman there, as on the road to Mandalay; there 
will, no doubt, be special makes of briar and wood and 
clay for her, and it will be impossible for any future 
Ouida, or pupil of Ouida—(for it is improbable that 
there should ever be a repetition of that great and 
gorgeous Individuality)—to talk, as her Original has 
talked,of the amber bow] of anybody’s meerschaum. For 
the cigarette is with us; and the cigarette is as easy a first 
step in crime as ever was vouchsafed to a facile and 
experimental race ; and a Princess has toyed with it in 
the eye of day ; and all of Woman that is not imita- 
tive is loyal ; and she can do nothing by halves; and 
holders of Turkish and Egyptian stocks may look to 
the future with as imperturbable a composure as can 
well be imagined. 
And, after all, why not? The balance of evidence is 
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heavily in favour of the Smoker. Lord Tennyson 
smokes, and Sir Wilfred Lawson does not; and with 
that before him who would hesitate? Better a thousand- 
fold to make poetry on much tobacco than to make 
puns on none. No doubt we shall hear of paralysis, 
and nervous ailments, and madness, and the rest; but 
really, one must die of something, and it is just as well 
to die of smoking as of teetotalism. Moreover, the 
victims of tobacco are infinitely more plentiful in tee- 
total ‘literature’ than in real life, and it has yet to be 
shown that the purveyors of that form of ‘copy’ are 
authorities on any subject whatsoever. Woman smokes 
in Spain, in Turkey, in Persia, China, India, Japan ; 
she would certainly have smoked in Rome and Athens, 
had the Greeks and Romans known but of tobacco, 
Why, then, should she refrain in Britain ? It will save 
her many a ‘ good cry’ if she refrain no more, nor will 
she be so bitterly addicted to what are known as ‘ tan- 
trums’ as she is. A smoking Mrs. Caudle were impos- 
sible, for shrewishness and the weed are incompatibles. 
It is on record that George Sand was an ardent smoker ; 
but the story of Robert Elsmere (say) is fearfully in- 
nocent of tobacco. The inference is obvious. If Mrs. 
Humphry Ward had smoked, perchance the world had 
been the poorer by a literary opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
and therewith the happier in the absence of a novel 
with a purpose. From which it would appear that, 
while it is arguable that Woman may not smoke, it is 
demonstrable that she may be worse employed than 
ever in smoking. 


THE MANIPUR EPILOGUE 


HE Indian Secretary reviews the Manipur affair in 

a closely reasoned despatch to the Viceroy, and 

with his valedictory remarks the curtain might well 
be rung down and the little State forgotten. But 
there has yet to appear the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the first expedition, and Lord Cross, 
with characteristic prudence, makes no attempt to 
forestall a document which, being a mere record of mili- 
tary and diplomatic blunders, will not prove pleasant 
reading. He is content to express his opinion upon 
the anterior policy of Lord Lansdowne’s Government, 
and to postpone his criticism of the proceedings which 
caused said policy to miscarry. One point, indeed, 
concerning the Viceroy’s acting subordinates he does 
discuss in his concluding paragraph: the attempted 
arrest, namely, in durbar. And, as might be expected, 
while acquitting the Chief Commissioner of treachery 
and exonerating the Viceroy from having sanctioned 
the project on the ground that he was not ‘ specifically ° 
acquainted with Mr. Quinton’s modus operandi until it 
was well in hand, he practically abandons any defence 
of this most ill-advised design. Still, the fact remains 
that, nearly two months before, Lord Lansdowne had 
formally approved the intention to ‘ require the Regent 
and the Durbar to meet the Chief Commissioner on his 
arrival, to announce the decision of the Government, 
and to arrest the Senaputty’—a collocation of words 
which should have aroused suspicion ; and in the issue 
it is much to be regretted that the interval was allowed 
to lapse without an explicit statement of the means by 
which the contumacious king-maker was to be gently 
(or forcibly) removed. Wisdom after the event is 
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ways facile, and is sometimes superfluous, but here it 
impels the reflection that the very existence of India 
were impossible without much delegation of responsi- 
bility. On the whole, then, the sane man will probably 
agree with Lord Cross that the Viceroy was fairly right 
in leaving the when and the how of the enterprise 
entirely to his Chief Commissioner. As for that agent, 
he has passed into a place which even the report of a 
Committee of Inquiry cannot trouble, and there is 
fatuity in sitting in judgment upon the dead. 

The living, then—the Viceroy who sent forth his 
officers to perish (as it proved) in the wilderness—the 
living it is that must stand or fall by the question: how 
far was he justified in his determination to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Manipur? Lord Cross’s verdict is 
entirely in his favour, and, on an impartial re-examina- 
tion of the evidence, the conclusion seems reasonably, 
though not overwhelmingly, just. ‘That the regulation 
of a succession, whether consequent upon death or upon 
revolution, is well within the function of the Paramount 
Power needs no demonstrating, and the Indian Secretary 
adduces instances in the history of this very State in 
which the Government of India has repeatedly inter- 
vened to suppress the usurper or deport the contu- 
macious. Where he does not make exculpation clear 
is in his contention that action was necessary in this 
particular instance, and that in spite of the fact that 
the Jubraj-cum-Senaputty Government was allowed to 
exist for some four months before its overturn was so 
much as resolved. He dilates upon the importance of 
stability to Manipur now that, owing to the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah, the Principality has become an 
enclave in British territory ; on the improbability that 
the Senaputty would have remained content with his 
partial success ; on the consternation that would have 
overtaken the Protected States if a successful rebellion 
had been allowed to go unpunished. That Manipur 
can no longer be allowed to enjoy the luxury of biennial 
revolutions is true enough, no doubt; but as to the 
Senaputty, the argument of problematical misconduct 
is somewhat fouled by Mr. Grimwood’s report that he 
was amenable to advice and on good terms with his 
brother. And with regard to the effect of non-inter- 
vention upon India, ‘tis unhappily beyond dispute that 
the original deposition of the craven Maharajah passed 
almost unremarked, whereas the series of events which 
has terminated in the execution of the Senaputty and 
the Tongal General must have aroused a feeling of un- 
rest if not a certain sense of terror, And here again 
the difficulty of separating policy from performance 
obtrudes itself : together with a tendency to forget 
that the deposition of the king-maker had but to be 
adroit to have been forgotten in a week. But in these 
matters Lord Lansdowne had little personal concern, 
and there is really no better reason for the Empire’s 
despairing of the Viceroy than there is for the Viceroy’s 
despairing of the Empire. 

Lastly, the Queen-Empress decides to forego her 
undoubted right to annex Manipur. On the whole the 
resolution seems wise, now that justice has been done 
upon the murderers of the Quinton mission and the 
leaders of the antecedent rebellion. The alternative 
course would undoubtedly conduce to the betterment 
of Manipur herself; but, on the other hand, her 
neighbours might well inquire if that decapitation of 
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the taller poppies, foreshadowed in Sir John Gorst’s 
somewhat imprudent: speech, had not really begun. 
Remains the difficulty of enthroning a member of the 
dynasty, less of a ruffian than the Senaputty, yet a 
better master of his emotions than the Maharajah. 
This crux should not be beyond the capacities of the 
Indian Government ; and with the advent of a new 
ruler, nerved into wisdom by good government and the 
experience of his predecessors, we may hope to hear the 
last of Manipur. 





THE FRENCH VISIT 
HINGS have altered since la Polonaise, whereof the 
memory has been revived in The Times, anchored 
at Spithead in 1814, the first French liner which had 
ever dropped anchor there except as a prize. Some 
nine years before a batch of them had come in from 
Trafalgar ? or was it from Strachan’s action with 
Dumanoir? ‘The Younger Son saw, or said he saw 
(for one must be on one’s guard with that gentleman) 
the first four guns of the battered ships which had taken 
them hoisted out by the ‘sailors’ wives’ before the 
vessels were handed over to the dockyard for their refit. 
There were eight hundred of these women at the capstan 
bars, if we recall his numbers aright. How many women 
and what kind of capstan would be required to hoist 
out the 52-ton guns of the Frenchmen or the 67-ton 
guns of our own ‘ Admirals’? ‘This comparison (trite, 
perhaps) of old and new was forced on you by the con- 
trast at Spithead and Portsmouth during the French- 
men’s stay. On Monday morning you saw the old navy 
and the new, on your right hand ond your left. The boys 
of the St. Vincent were at sail drill, and had set all the 
‘canvas of the old liner. The St. Vincent is but new in 
comparison to the Victory, and was built for a steamer, 
but she is a wooden three-decker. With her sails set, 
though but in harbour and as schooling for boys, she 
would show what the old navy, which brought the 
prizes to Spithead, was like. Then, a training brig was 
standing out with all plain sail set-—looking more lovely 
than any yacht ; and in just such a craft did Mr. Peter 
Simple sail with his friend Mr. Terence O’Brien. And 
Portsmouth wherries and white man-of-war boats were 
shooting about with oars or sails. 

At Spithead was the new—were the two lines of 
Bngiil and French cruisers and battle-ships. About 
a few there lingers something of the old world. The 
masts and spars of the Volage overpower her funnel. 
The white durora is still a ship, and the Jmmortal 
Light—which ignorant persons call the Jmmortalité— 
is not altogether a floating battery and workshop ; but 
as for the rest! Of the two squadrons the French was 
perhaps the worst ‘touched with modernity.’ There 
was something almost intrepidly utilitarian about their 
colour. Itis a dismal drab and covers all from truck— 
if a military mast has a truck—to water-line, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, to keel. Military masts, 
signalling yards, funnels, boats, guns, the very anchors, 
were all of this dismal hue. The hulls are strange 
monsters: swollen out here, flattened in there, ham- 
pered with superstructures, and bristling with uprights 
and spars. The Marceau looks like nothing so much 
as a mass of hoardings, scaffoldings, and cranes. Her 
crew is to be under cover: otherwise a man might 
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be well reluctant to be in the neighbourhood of all 
that splintering metal when the shot was flying. 
Our own ironclads, the four Admirals, are clean and 
A long low black hull, like the 
pirate schooner of romance, two white barbettes, one 
forward and one aft, with their elegant long guns, white 
also; between them a superstructure white as they ; and 
coming out of it the peach-coloured funnels and the 
military mast with its armed tops. 
not without elegance. 


simple in comparison. 


The combination is 
As they stow their torpedo nets 
round the barbettes, and, to the uninstructed eye at 
least, seem to keep their netting spars tighter to the 
side than the French, they appear to be free from the 
appendages of all kinds which hang about Admiral 
Gervais’ ships. They are clear, too, of the protuberances 
—as it were the turrets of a seventeenth century Scottish 
house—which adorn the Marceau. The steam launches 
were plying about among them all, and the steam 
launch is the most tolerable of the inventions of modern 
architecture. It 
pleasing, it goes with spirit, and it swishes round 
with a 
the most exhilarating fashion. 


marine has an alertness which is 


swash which sets the water bubbling in 
It was altogether a 
sight to see. Whether it all represent progress or 
only wild experiment unchecked by real experience is 
a question which we are prepared to discuss on a proper 
occasion, 

As for the fraternising of the crews, that is as it 
should be. All noble cavaliers who follow the goodly 
profession of arms are friends, even when the ‘ needful 
points of common duty” require them to knock one 
another on the head. There is no personal spite about 
it. Besides, you cannot be rude to a guest; and the 
Frenchman in his social hours is not a bad fellow by any 
means. As a sailor there are many worse, and not many 
better than his best. Judging from his appearance on 
the Hard and elsewhere he is a little man who is cheer- 
ful when encouraged, but is ‘of his natural” rather 
A great deal of him is not sailor on the 
Of 


course we also have plenty of landsmen afloat, but 


melancholy. 
war-ships—but landsman dressed as bluejacket. 


the marine does not pretend to be a sailor, and 
among the others the sailor is the type which all 
imitate. Now, among the Frenchmen one seems to be 
able to distinguish the real seaman, the Bretons petits 
mais durs, from their comrades at a glance. It may be 


all a delusion, but it is a strong one. They are sad- 


looking men, and they as well as their comrades have 
a certain looseness and slackness, a slouch and a limp 
and a swinging of the arms, which differ from the 
free roll of the British sailor. Whoever jumps to 
the conclusion that this languid air of theirs implies 
want of muscle would make an egregious mistake. 
Still, we say again, the look is there. All the wise ones 
that there will never be 
test their muscle again: so that does not matter— 


assure occasion for us to 
except in so far as it increases our respect for those 
who, our ‘natural enemies’ till the fight was fought 
out, yet were our honoured guests the other day. 





HOW IT’S DONE 


7 OUR Democrat is always wanting to know. Of the 
fellow-creature who has so far forgotten himself 
as to achieve notoriety he is eager to learn how many 
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eggs he takes the liberty of eating at breakfast and if 
he wear flannel next his skin ; and since the new railway 
up Parnassus was opened and it became the genteel thing 
to take the Pierian waters in sixpennyworths, the 
curiosity of the vulgar has gone far beyond this. It 
has impelled them to regard the man of letters as some 
‘little fantoccini being, whose works, like Juggling 
tricks, are interesting not for their beauty but for their 
abstruseness. 
and Why ? 


of day: they also want to ‘see the wheels go wound, 


They ask not somuch What ? as How ? 
They are not content to be told the time 
like the children in the story. Now, it is embarrassing 
to be called upon to draw diagrams of your imaginative 
mechanism, as it is to prepare a chemical analysis of 
the divine afflatus. 

But Demos commands, and to be ordered about by 
him is the highest honour. If a novelist or a play- 
wright be afflicted with water on the brain, brought 
on by brooding unduly over his own nebulous 
theories, Demos will expect him to exhibit his hydro- 
cephalus in public, and he will refuse at his peril. 
It is a lamentable display. For his subject he will 
take the Art of the Novelist or of the Playwright, as the 
case may be. It matters little that he can say nothing 
but what has been said before, or what is not worth 
saying at all: nothing that the best of his predecessors 
and contemporaries have been content to write novels 
and plays and leave others to talk about them: nothing 
that Michelangelo 


among the statues in 


going to school again, at eighty, 
the gardens, is a more im- 
pressive figure than Mr. H. A. Jones lecturing on 
the ‘Art of the Dramatic Writer? on the strength of 
‘Judah, and the ‘Dancing Girl. But if. it 


confession of mediocrity, it 1s also a means of reassuring 


be a 


the author that there is no reason why he should fall 
short of immortality, save that he has the misfortune 
not to be a person of genius. ‘The deathless master- 
piece he feels he has not achieved, and the mild surprise 
ensuing sets his mind agog to discover the reason. 
So he turns aside from that which lies at his feet, and 
begins to grope in the trackless regions of the general 
proposition, And, thus groping, what wonder if he 
bump against other gropers, and exchange recrimina- 
tions with them? so that Idealist have Realist by the 
throat, that Mr. Grant Allen fall foul of the Podsnaps 
of literature, or Mr. W. D. Howells should generally 
run a-muck, with Mr. Quiller-Couch standing to catch 
his coat-tails as he hurtles by? The worst feature of 
all this chatter about ‘ How it’s done’ is the wrangling 
and jangling. This man will puff you rules-of-thumb 
of his own contrivance against that other, as though he 


And 


pray, good my masters, with your rules and your 


and his fellow were proprietors of rival soaps. 


reasons, your catalogues and your classifications, given 
that you have genius, is there not room for all of you 
and more ? 

But genius, if Hazlitt may be trusted, is a power 
over ideas which are not given, and to which no precise 
or obvious rule can be applied: and it is to be observed 
that writers of genius are shy of being chained to a 
dogma or by a whim. If the exponents of ‘ How it’s 
done’ would bear that in mind, they would be less ready 
to ‘rise upon a wind of prophecy, dilating of the future, 
or to make a grave answer when silly old Demos gravely 
asks them (with other fatuous questions) if the art of 
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the novelist can be taught. A story of Beethoven is in 
point. Something he had written was objected to by 
other musicians as contrary to all the rules of composi- 
tion. ‘Who made the rules of composition?” was the 
reply: ‘J say it isright.” But Beethoven happened to be 
aman of this same genius, who did things, and left 
others to find out how they were done—if they could. 
For ourselves, if this explanatory and didactic vogue 
hold on, we shall have the Laureate writing magazine 
articles on ‘How to Become a Popular Poet.’ It is 
only carrying the matter a step further to imagine 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s signature at the bottom of a 
series of papers on the Art of Statesmanship, in the 
pages of the Review of Reviews. Worst of all is the 
reflection that it is the hope of many and the fear of 
not a few that to that complexion we must come; all 
because we have made the silliest of monsters our 
master and lord ! 





A GREAT SCOTSMAN 


{COTLAND has given many famous lawyers to 
K England, but she has kept her best at home. The 
late Lord Justice-General was little known by the pre- 
sent generation south the Tweed : his forensic triumphs 
were ancient history, his parliamentary career was brief 
and remote, his nature was so averse from advertise- 
ment that only when a Court of Chancery ventured to 
trespass upon Scottish jurisdiction were English lawyers 
reminded that the head of the Scottish Courts was none 
other than the redoubtable John Inglis. Scots judges 
have ever been conspicuous for the individual, even the 
eccentric, quality; few are the generations but have seen 
some learned or eloquent oddity on the bench—a Mon- 
boddo, a Kames, a Braxfield ; while in later years, to 
Englishmen at least, the typical Scots judge was some 
Doric-speaking Deas, some erudite but pawky Fraser. 
The President was in contrast with all these. He was 
courtly, he was urbane, he had so perfect a dignity that 
he has imposed a tradition on the Scottish bar and 
bench. The loss to the Court of Session seems irre- 
parable ; for the Lord President commanded the un- 
measured confidence of his countrymen, and it is not 
too much to say that most, if not all, litigants would 
have preferred his arbitrement to that of all his brethren 
or that of any jury. Such popularity as the Supreme 
Court of Scotland has maintained has been largely due 
to the influence of his majestic personality. And when 
it is considered that it took him no short term of 
apprenticeship to attain to this unique position, it will 
be recognised that his loss is one to stagger the Scottish 
Courts. If ever there were man whose passing left a 
place that no contemporary could fill, it is he—John 
Inglis, to wit,—who was buried on the Tuesday of this 
week on the slopes of the Calton Hill. 

In his patriotism as in the complete sanity of his 
mind the Lord President reminds you much of Sir 
Walter. There was nothing of the blatant and stupid 
“Scots-wha-hae’ type of Scotsman about either one or 
other. Both knew how to estimate popular applause, 
both were men of wide views, Inglis had the further 
(perhaps the questionable) advantage of a Balliol edu- 
cation; but both valued Scots institutions and the 
individuality of Scotland after a fashion that makes 
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comparison to them that keep holiday at Bannockburn 
a positive insolence to both. Nor was it only in repel- 
ling a threatened invasion from England that the Pre- 
sident betrayed his intimacy with the meaning of the 
Scottish device. That enterprising junior, who should 
seek to pose as an erudite and unbigoted jurist by 
quoting some irrelevant English authority in defence 
of an untenable position, was instantly met by a ‘ That 
is not the law of Scotland, from which appeal was 
impossible. More: the President was not merely the 
first Scots, he was also the first British, judge of his 
day: indeed he gathered into himself a set of quali- 
ties which have made several English jurists of our 


time remarkable. He had Lord Herschell’s gift of. 


clear unbiassed insight and logical exposition; he had 
that complete command of the whole field of law which 
distinguishes the Master of the Rolls; he could ex- 
press himself with the literary grace of Lord Justice 
Bowen; above all, he had a finer, because a truer, 
courtesy than Lord Coleridge; finally, he had that 
massive and masculine intellect, that gift of magni- 
ficent and luminous commonsense, in whose absence 
law is of no practical value—a gift, be it said, which 
makes up for the absence of much else in Lord Hals- 
bury. For his great deeds at the bar, they are in truth 
‘like half-forgotten things’; but what effort of Sir 
Charles Russell’s (say) will compare to his speech for 
the defence in the case of Madeline Smith ? 

The President’s patriotism was of the sort that would 
conserve all that was valuable in a distinct national 
life; it had naught in common with the type that 
would erect new barriers between the inheritors of a 
common renown. ‘If, Sir Walter said of Lord Advo- 
cate Hope, ‘he acts the part of a firm and resolute 
Scottish patriot, both his own country and England 
will respect him the more’; and it may well be that the 
President, who knew so much, knew these words also, and 
was content to make them the rule of his civiclife. To 
shape and modify old national institutions till they were 
the fitter for their purpose, and to create new means of 
these were 





enriching and enlarging the national life 
the aims of his activity. Witness his reconstruction of 
the Scottish Universities, his devotion to the National 
Church—(for, as became the son of a distinguished 
Scots minister, he was a staunch Presbyterian)}—his 
interest in Scottish history as instanced in that admir- 
able defence of Montrose in ‘ Maga,’ and (for it is not 
inappropriate to cite an illustration of his desire to 
deny to no Scotsman advantages enjoyed across the Bor- 
der) the interest he took in the establishment and pro- 
sperity of Fettes College. His countrymen were not 
slow to recognise the immense importance of his public 
life ; for when the graduates of Edinburgh chose him 
as Chancellor of their University he achieved the dis- 
tinction, unique in Scotland, of being preferred in a 
popular election to Mr. Gladstone. 

As a personality he will long be remembered ; and 
the tradition of his lofty character, his blameless public 
life, and his enlightened patriotism will remain an 
heritage of the profession he adorned. His death has 
made the world the poorer by a man of rare intelligence 
and character, Scotland by one of her most distin- 
guished sons, Edinburgh by her noblest citizen, and 
the Scottish Bench by as great a judge as the century 
has seen. 
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MODERN MEN 
ADOLF OBERLANDER. 


HE riddle of Adolf Oberlander is not easy to read. 
He is German-born, yet has the very qualities his 
compatriots are wont to despise: a sense of humour, 
that is, and the instinct of art. But as the desert has 
its oasis, so the Fatherland may boast its Munich, where 
the capacity of a Seidel is esteemed more apt for discus- 
sion than the secret of Hegel, where Schwarmerei and 
despotism are at least tempered with gaiety and good- 
fellowship. If it be true that Fliegende Blatter is the 
chronicle of Munich, then is Oberlander her historian. 
For nearly thirty years he has recorded her follies and 
registered her foibles. A week without an Oberlinder 
is as barren of sensation as a day without a draught at 
the Hofbrauhaus: as chill as Chill October widowed of 
her Fest. 

Oberlander had the good fortune to discover his métier 
while yet a callow youth. He was in his teens when 
his first drawing appeared in Fliegende Blitter. For a 
time he fell away from his vocation: he attended the 
Academy, and even frequented the sham-classic school 
of Piloty, where he laboured side by side with Makart 
and Max. But his backsliding was merely an episode: 
he has not spent himself on false ambitions. However, 
his serious training was not without its effect. His early 
manner was marred by a dryness and a severity which 
he has never completely eliminated. He treated black- 
and-white with scant appreciation of its possibilities. 
He rather aimed at mass than at line; and though his 
modelling was sometimes vigorous, his drawing had only 
the humour of exaggeration and the picturesqueness of 
gaucherie. But his career has been a long progress to- 
wards simplicity, and he has acquired a quaintness of 
line, a power of suggestion, which are almost Gallic. He 
has not reduced his art to its lowest terms after the 
fashion of Caran d’Ache and Meggendorfer; even his best 
work would be bettered by a sterner elimination of the 
superfluous. But to contrast the latest of his pictorial 
sequences with his elaborately academical performances 
of twenty years ago is to realise that he has left the 
success of his boyhood far behind. Then he was con- 
tent to let a legend or a contorted face tell his tale ; now 
he has learned that drawing has a humour of its own. 
His style is still too learned, too accurate, to admit of 
boisterous fun; but his work gains in solidity whatever 
it lack in spontaneity, and you must not expect subtlety 
of wit, refinement of satire, in a true-born German. The 
idea is commonly more whimsical than the expression. A 
ridiculous situation may present itself to Oberlander, but 
a logicality, a love of realism, a constant desire to repro- 
duce the trivial types of every-day Munich, put a drag 
upon his fancy, and too often his result suggests the trip- 
ping of a weighted foot. He has the smallest gift of 
landscape: a hastily indicated tree, the twin towers of the 
Frauenkirche, a conventional arrangement of clouds, are all 
his backgrounds. It is in the treatment of human kind 
and the animal kingdom that his skill is best displayed. 
An infinite variety of pose, an uncommon energy of ges- 
ture, characterise his most finished productions. His quick 
seizure of a type is as remarkable as his ready mimicry of 
another's method. And though his personality is conspicu- 
ous in his work, yet he has not lain all these years in a rut, 
but has turned his hand to many a new experiment. He 
is an expert in the handling of a silhouette ; his pastiches 
of the art of the middle ages are quaint and ingenious ; 
he is an adept in the telling of a story without words. In 
this branch Caran d’ Ache has surpassed him : the French- 
man has a quicker fancy and a lighter hand; he can 
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suggest a rapid transition by simpler means and a wittier 
touch ; grace, elegance, expressiveness also are on his side, 
But Oberlinder may claim the glory of the pioneer, and 
be soothed with the consciousness that he has been a con. 
stant inspiration. And though in point of genius and 
temperament he cedes the palm to Caran d’Ache, in point 
of learning and research he yields to none. These quali- 
ties, it may be objected, are not the best equipment of 
the caricaturist ; but the German cannot change his 
nature, and is like to be dominated by facts, and by what 
he deems the verity, until the end of time. Conspicuous 
indeed is the influence Oberliinder has exercised upon his 
own Fliegende Blatter. Before he joined the staff the thing 
was sodden with middle-class Teutonism. To turn its 
pages was to mistake it for a cheap manual of domesticity, 
Oberlander has changed all that. Not only have his own 
contributions conferred a European celebrity upon the 
journal, but his example has encouraged the advent of 
Harburger, Schlittzen, and Meggendorfer, to each of 
whom on his own ground Oberlinder himself must bow 
the knee. 

His material is the many-coloured life of Munich, with 
its drill-grounds and beer saloons, its cheap art and 
cheaper sport. He has no less keen an appreciation of 
the soldier than Caran d’Ache. His blustering colonel, 
his clumsy lieutenant, his furtive recruit, are types for all 
time. How well he has hit off the student, arrogant and 
all be-searred ! With how proper a sympathy has he pic- 
tured the good-natured, long-suffering AKell/nerin! Munich 
is as consciously ‘ High Art-y’ as a notorious western 
suburb. In her streets an extravagant Gothicism wages 
unending war with the Haussmann ideal. And the history 
of the A/t-Deutsch movement, is it not written with Gothic 
satire in the pages of Fliegende Blatter? But Oberlinder’s 
wittiest creation is the town-bred loafer who is quick to 
assume the picturesque habit of the Bavarian highlander as 
Mr. Smith ef London is the panoply of kilt and sporran ; 
and he is defter to manage an eye-glass than to hold a 
gun, and in all the glory of frieze coat, bare knees, and 
feathered hat he is more afraid of his adversary, the 
timid hare, than that shy trafficker of him. None has 
ever drawn animals with a prettier humour, a surer insight, 
than our gay Bavarian. He has a tendency to humanise 
the type, but herein he shows more restraint than the most 
of his fellows. If his lion upon whose tail man biltet nicht 
cu treten expresses more surly dignity than belongs to his 
kind, if his elephant be now and then a little frolicsome, 
if his crocodile have a well-watered and sentimental eye, 
so much licence is permitted the caricaturist. Into this 
field also Caran d’Ache has followed him, and here the 
Teuton may claim the superiority: though the author of 
les Courses dans [ Antiquilé has an infinitely better appre- 
ciation of the graphic possibilities of the horse. Even 
when Oberliinder is afflicted with the African fever, to 
which as a fellow-countryman of Emin he naturally suc- 
cumbs, he is still mindful of his native city. Timbuctoo, 
a quaint invention of his own, is merely Munich branded 
black, and its ruffianly niggers are naught but savage 
versions of his own townsfolk. 

Such the material of his art. At first sight it would 
seem rigidly confined within the boundaries of his parish. 
But, though he chooses his forms and figures from the 
world of his own experience, he interprets them in no 
narrow spirit, but so that theyare rather types than indivi- 
duals. Their costume and manner are pure Bavarian, and 
the finer shades may escape the intelligence of a stranger. 
And yet the essence of the thing is universal. If the wit 
be now and again blunt and primitive, it comes home 
even to the untravelled Briton. The Cockney’s ‘comic’ 
paper, fortunately for itself, is an accepted institution : 
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the stockbroker reads it religiously, and titters at its 
shambling humours from force of habit, just as he drinks 
a mixture of sherry and bitters before his dinner ; but the 
talented staff makes no effort to resume its experience, to 
typify the personages of its stolid drama, so that beneath 


a foreign sky the bells sound sadly out of tune. Fliegende 
Blatter has a wider public, and provokes the smiles of 
many to whom the whims and fancies of Munich are 
mere matters of rumour. And thus we are led to con- 
sider the literary quality of Oberliinder’s work. The 
legends destined to interpret his drawings have a drollery 
and an unexpectedness which do not destroy the impres- 
sion of his whimsical line. The Cockney sportsman, with 
his foppish airs and superfluous binocular, is set down for 
ever in black-and-white ; but you seem to know him all 
the better when you hear him bewailing his evil fortune 
ataninn. ‘Ah, he mutters to his friend, as they scan 
the bill of fare, and find hare set down therein, ‘ how very 
clever of them to catch it!’ But, after all, it is as a 
draughtsman that Oberlinder claims the world’s considera- 
tion. He has invented many a merry quip, many an odd 
conceit. And yet you readily forget his other accom- 
plishments when you turn over a volume of the Fliegende 
Blitter, or renew your acquaintance with those friends of 
youth, the inimitable Bi/derbogen. For here indeed is the 
work of an artist, and for one artist the world contains a 
hundred comic poets and a thousand statisticians. 





AN AUGUST MEDITATION 

i is only by experiment that we can fully realise how 

poor a thing is the mere gift of life ; and I suppose 
the sensation may be best determined within the four 
bare walls of a prison. But at least in this season there 
are other means for it, and one has no need to be criminal 
to touch the lowest depths and to find body and soul 
miserably insutticient. The body is self-contained and, 
sure of its daily nutrition, dispenses with other considera- 
tions : but the spirit takes a free flight and mingles with 
its fellows ; long since was the sense of company con- 
stituted its foremost demand. From this atmosphere it 
absorbs its vitality, and it can no more breathe healthily 
in a rarefied air than an animal under a bell-glass. Hermit- 
age may make an excellent discipline for the incontinent ; 
but like all discipline it is in the nature of a penalty, and 
is grudgingly undertaken by human nature. Moreover, 
we have got beyond the times of self-torture, and can no 
longer see the need of superadding a voluntary evil upon 
the ingenious aftictions of Providence. 

In this desolate hour of the year, London with her 
millions is somewhat as an exhausted receiver, wherein 
those that rest and remain gasp and groan for a fuller and 
fresher medium. ‘The tide flows forward in the streets 
and washes in the back alleys with all the ancient impor- 
tunity and restlessness ; but our own small shore is dry 
and deserted, and the ocean has a cruelly foreign look. 
As it happens, the score or two of people that prop up 
one’s actual life have withdrawn from the service and left 
a mannikin crying out upon the vanity of creation. It is 
odd to keep so familiar an attitude as to deplore in one’s 
own personal misfortune the wreck of the divine order. 
There is a certain lack of humour in the irritation that 
would belittle God into this particular deity of one’s own. 
But it is true that this empty month subverts His system 
to our selfish minds; the whole scheme, we think, totters 
upon a most irregular base. Had it been so contrived 
that you should take your pleasure in some favourite re- 
treat, you would have turned Him a neat compliment in 
your holiday thoughts. As it is, you have the ache of 
solitude, and the universe must have it along with you. 
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Should you have the tastes of a spectator and take your 
content from the observation of others, no doubt the 
misery of your isolation will lie more easily upon you. 
There is the world, one may say, at your door inviting an 
inspection your pre-occupation with your friends has not 
allowed you the rest of the year. Yet it is asking of 
Nature too continuous a favour to abstract her from her 
own impatient hunger and set her to solitary studies for a 
month. For my part, I admit to an instinctive revulsion 
from my unknown fellows in this predicament. They have 
the elements of entertainment and even of instruction in 
the merry months when someone is by to deride with you in 
the cause of laughter or to add with you to knowledge on 
behalf of human interests. But alone you are unresponsive, 
neither tingle in sympathy with their exhibitions of virtue 
nor raise an echo to their easy humours. In truth, your 
heart is become as untenanted as the town, and roars as 
forlornly as do the empty roads to a passing shout. The 
crowds abstain from you, besides, and roll past your 
corner with no proper sense of your existence. Between 
you and the four millions that keep you company is 
nothing but a common humanity, neither very novel to 
think upon nor particularly welcome to admit. In some, 
you will make no doubt, dwell estimable qualities, but to 
identify these and their owners were too considerable a 
task had you the opportunity; and you are not in a 
mood for the formalities of a new acquaintance. It should 
perhaps humble you to think that the loss of these two- 
score folks should have given you a poor opinion of the 
world, but as a matter of fact it will merely annoy you. 

On the whole, it is scarce less wearisome to watch the 
four millions than to stare at the blank walls of the for- 
saken houses, though this latter is a foolhardy occupa- 
tion and may be endured only for brief intervals. It is 
the absolute unanimity of these dumb memorials that is 
bitterest to bear. Street beyond street has emptied with 
the celerity of tenements in a City of Destruction, and now 
at noon ghosts might walk with the security of midnight, 
were not this a graveyard too melancholy even for such 
quiet spirits. The drowned lights of the sombre river, the 
silence of the dusky churches, leave each their deadly im- 
press on the soul ; but in these lonely streets, throbbing 
and swelling but a fortnight since, is the sincerest depres- 
sion habitant. From these walls more dreadful sermons 
have been preached at me than from any pulpit: I am 
warned and admonished of Death upon the merest sight 
of them. In the presence of their phantasmic stillness 
anger flies in a flood of terror ; the rolling crowds become 
a company to which one may babble for relief. For that 
which proves the severest of our inflictions at this time is 
the silence which reigns over the accustomed spheres of 
noise. The soul itself has only dealings with itself, and 
gets little fun of the communion. Some indeed of those 
two-score in the hills and on the sea will have the grace 
to acquaint you with their performances ; but the recital 
will be pitiful in your chamber, and their jaunty moods 
difficult of tolerance. The gay airs with which they doff to 
you by the post, the flourish with which they ride through 
their pages, and the ostentatious conceit of their environ- 
ment, deprive their kind intention of its benevolence. 
Even the handwriting will take a holiday air and slope off 
in a drunken, libertine fashion very mocking to a sober, 
reputable citizen. For the mountains (look you) and the 
sea are flaunting creatures of seduction who will take you 
to bed and to board for a very cheap price, if you have only 
the will to break with your dull, respectable town. 

And the gravest thought hereby is this, that while you 
are yawning in your close purgatory Summer is fleeting 
from the hobnails of Winter. She loosens her white 
bodice to the breezes and scuttles away through the 
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weeks at a horrid pace that will soon bring the breath of 
November cold upon your back. The jade, as fits her sex, 
cares for little but admiration ; the discomfort of her rush 
is nothing to her if only you behold the glory of her 
flying skirts. The most distressing point in your condi- 
tion at this season in this town is the necessity you are at 
to watch the days fall in and the sun run colder in his 
southward course. 





THE REAL DAVY JONES 
NEA-SICKNESS, to wit. 
the word ‘ nausea’ to express and body forth the pro- 


Since the days that invented 


perty most obviously ‘ of or belonging to’ a ship, the quest 
of a cure for sea-sickness has been unto the Faculty of 
Medicine much as was the Quest of the Sangreal to the 
sinful knights of the Table Round. 
number have been imagined and compounded, and not 


Nostrums without 
one has triumphed. As in all nervous ailments, the faith- 
cure is sometimes practicable: whence the many worthies 
ready to assure you that so-and-so is a certain remedy. I 
have used the word ‘ nervous’ in its ordinary as opposed 
to its medical signification: for how else account for those 
patients who are affected or ever the harbour is cleared? nay, 
before the train is half-way to Dover? So, too, I remember 
a voyage between Guernsey and Sark (a distance of per- 
haps seven miles) on a brilliant day in summer when the sea 
had never a vestige of either ripple or the more lethal swell. 
Yet in mid-passage there were screams from the obscurity 
of the little after-cabin ; and two or three of us rushed 
below to find an old lady in direst agony, the sea her sole 
assailant. She besought us to bring her husband from 
the deck, and him we found seated by the funnel, with 
tight-shut eyes and an orange at his nose. We endeavoured 
to arouse him to a sense of his responsibility ; but ‘ No, 
no, he cried with ashen lips, ‘ if I were to go down there, 
it would be all over with me at once. If she’d have 
taken my advice,’ he added, with cruel pride, ‘ she ’d have 
been all right.’ On a steamer bound from London Bridge 
to Rosherville both these good people would have been 
merry as grigs, howbeit they would perforce have en- 
countered the wash of many an ocean-going giant. 
True, the facile 
but it may be doubted if anything human is absolutely 
proof against him. Many will tell you that they have 
never been sea-sick in their lives, and they are not 


sea-fiend seldom finds such victims, 


liars all: they have not been weighed in a sufficient 
balance to be found wanting. Familiarity with certain 
conditions may breed contempt and cause immunity ; but 
let these conditions be changed, and escape may be im- 
possible. The man who has crossed the Channel or the 
Atlantic ‘ hundreds of times’ in all sorts of weather, and 
never even had a qualm (to quote a common case) will 
probably succumb if you anchor him in an open boat, of a 
hot afternoon, to fish on a bank in a tumbling sea. Even a 
few hours’ beat to windward on a dirty day in a small 
yacht may be enough to make him ‘flash his hash’ (this 
agéd phrase seems hideously apt and pertinent). If he 
survive these tests, why, take him for a week’s cruise ina 
North Sea fishing-smack during March or November, or, 
most terrible of all, send him through the Bay of Biscay 
in a torpedo-boat. Even the modern fast cruiser with her 
superior accommodation and ventilation is too much for the 
dura ila of our hardiest seamen : as witness the terrifying 
accounts of a certain passage to the Mediterranean, when 
the officers, from captain to boatswain, were on their beam- 
ends, and in a picked crew there were scarce men enough 
to work the ship. 

On the whole, if your hour be brief and your imagina- 


tion not too active, there is no better course than to lie 
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flat on your back, either on deck or in an airy cabin, 
with as little pillow as possible, and preferably no pillow 
at all. The defect of this method is that Davy Jones js 
often thereby enabled to follow you ashore, to cause the 
solid earth to reel as you go, and the salle-d-manger, the 
theatre, your very bed, to rock you—not to sleep but—to 
misery. If, on the other hand, you are destined to a 
lengthy voyage, eschew the rank folly of attempting to fight 
the fiend, for he will insist on continuing the combat unti] 
your journey’s end. But, an you will make terms with him 
and submit, you may find that his terrors are exaggerated, 
and that thenceforward, save in roughest weather, you may 
forget the ‘ motion’ altogether. Nay: once conciliated, 
your bugbear proves rather god than devil, inasmuch as he 
doubles the appetite he took away and gives you robust 
health in exchange for a bout at sickness. There are, how- 
ever, who cannot bring themselves to submit to the inevit- 
a bitter fall. We had been 


sailing all the summer in a small yacht, and were crossing 


able. My own pride had—once 
to Cherbourg. After riding out a three days’ Channel 
gale in Portland Roads, we sallied forth at the tail-end of 
it with a fair breeze. That night we were becalmed half- 
way : there was no breath of wind, and all next day the 
sea ran in oily mountains. The tide took us within a mile 
or so of the Casquets ; and, as there was fog about, the 
lighthouse siren (and what is more devilish of voice 7) was 
kept going all day. Imagine a triple howl, repeated thrice 
a minute hour after hour! The boat rolled rail under: 
every spar, sail, and rope hanging and flapping as they 
can do in a calm only. We all felt frightfully ill; and eat- 
ing had become a farce. I hadn’t been sea-sick all the 
summer, and I wasn’t going to give in to Davy now; so 
I lay in my bunk, and tried to read. 
idea occurred to me: 


Suddenly a bright 
why not bathe, and escape the 
I went on deck, and tried to get 
some one to join me ; I tore off my flannels and plunged 
in. But the ‘motion’ was worse than ever: I swam but 
afew yards from the yacht, and when I turned—’twas 
horrible ! 


‘motion’ for a time ? 


It was as if I were playing a ghastly game of 
sea-saw with her. Instantly the end came, and I believe 
I should have been drowned if they hadn’t got out the 
dinghy, and picked me up. 

Many a suffering sailor is known to take comfort from 
the fact that Nelson himself would sometimes ‘seek the 
that the the weather 
was uncommon bad for days together ; and the ordinary 
Channel-farer may beguile his fancy with thoughts of 


seclusion cabin grants ’—when 


his historic predecessors from the days of Imperial Caesar 
When Duke William's Frenchmen landed, 
did they anticipate the modern foreigner ? A few minutes 
on the pier at Dover, with the arrival of a boat on quite a 


downwards. 


calm day, should serve to convince the most ingeniously 
unpatriotic of what an immense strategical advantage the 
construction of the Channel Tunnel would deprive us. We 
are too apt to talk loosely of the navy as our first line of 
defence : surely Neptune himself is further to the front ? 
As individuals we are ready enough to acknowledge it: 
why not as a nation too? The great, the real, Davy Jones 
is on our side ; and so long as ‘specifics’ are the trash we 
know, it is impossible to refrain from that old magnificent 
vaunt, which, unlike most other vaunts, is strictly true: 
‘Come the four corners of the world in arms, And we shall 


? 


shock them!’ For we are islanders, and a sea-sick army 


2 > > ! 
. . . But enough—O enough—enough ! 





A STRANGER IN THESE PARTS 
F old they bought a field wherein to bury strangers. 
Where is it now? Have the title-deeds been lost ? 


or has the stranger received the gift of eternal life? For 
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the land stinketh of him, and none shall put him away. 
In travelling it is no light thing to tell who is stranger 
and who native: until you ply with questions, when you 
find without fail that each is a stranger in these parts. It 
is hard to say how such an one should be treated ; for to 
expect an aboriginal and to find a mere bird of passage is 
exasperating. In County Lancaster you heave half a brick 
at him: or rather you did so once, or ever the cyclist was 
or railways had learned their power. It is brick for brick 
now, and there is no monopoly in churlishness. | Lan- 
eastrians regret it, for they were proud of this quality, 
which they confounded with independence ; politeness 
being ever vile to them, and contemptuously waved away 
as ‘ soft sawder’ or ‘ blarney.’ Of old there was a brick or 
two for every stranger; but where he once came in his 
tens he now troops in his thousands, and the bricks that 
were his are sorrowfully bestowed on building cotton mills 
to be run at a loss. Indeed, there is no good guarantee 
that the stranger in these parts has not got the upper hand. 
As yet there is no subsidy from Government to destroy 
him, though in character he is not unlike the locust. 
Rather our zealotry for freedom is turning England into the 
Public Dumping Ground for the shot rubbish of Europe : 
and who shall complain? But this isa national, one had 
almost said an international, question, and these are aliens 
rather than strangers. They come from a foreign land— 
they come to stay; and they are not far removed from 
public nuisances, The stranger, we know, is Briton to the 
backbone, but he is ever on wing, in ignorance of where he 
is, and we count him but a private plague. There is never 
a pedestrian from Elihu Burritt onward, but in his wan- 
derings from village to village, or in his ramblings by 
woodland dell or mountain stream, has sought counsel of 
some native or other, either as to where he was, oras to 
how he should go some whither. He that should tell has 
never made but one answer, and that answer that he 
was a stranger in these parts, and could tell neither the 
one nor the other thing. 

Does all the world take its walks abroad at once, so that 
none remains in the parish of his nativity or abides in his 
place of settlement ? How comes it there is never a one 
in any part but is a stranger in that part? How derisive 
the injunction, that brethren help one another, if never a 
brother know precisely where he is! There is but one 
remedy. Each brother must join his County Council. 
At first he will no doubt feel a stranger in those parts, 
but he will soon settle down and, like his colleagues, 
quickly forget himself in his interest for his county’s 
weal. There is virtue in sign-posts, for if some turn 
a gaunt finger apparently no whither, they often succinctly 
direct the stranger to the place he would avoid. But 
there are scores and scores of doubtful turnings where 
there is no beacon hand to lead you to the nearest 
public-house, where the two o'clock ordinary is just about 
to begin, or you may steep your fiery clay in shandy-gaff. 
How natural to ask the labourer or the milkmaid, the 
lazy carter, or even a brother pedestrian, how far it is to 
Mudboro! Alas! almost as you ask you know that, come 
the labourer from Ireland, the milkmaid from the polders 
of Haarlem, the carter from the next parish, or the pedes- 
trian from the next county, for you they are all strangers 
in those parts. It would be too much to ask the County 
Councils to abolish strangers. Our national bent is to 
admit them by shoals and shiploads, but it would save 
much futile search and many disappointing answers if 
these bodies should put up sign-boards, the most concise 
and far-reaching, at every parting of the ways, however 
small and insignificant. So shall we pass for ‘natives’ 
when we are at best but ‘seconds.’ After all, the evil 
will work its own cure, for the face of England is like 
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a kaleidoscope, and the strangers who pass over it are 
like the bits of coloured glass, only not half so pretty. 
Thus, in time, though we may not see it, each stranger, 
like each piece of glass, shall have been in every spot and 
in every combination, so that a time shall come when there 
shall be no strangers in any parts. But that time is not yet. 
And though there be none to-day that stop at home 
to tell by what name that home is called, yet there are 
certain Blue Devils of the Wheel whose name is legion. 
These have leagued themselves into clubs and unions, and 
monopolise the inns and hotels of our land, which they 
call inns no longer but cycling centres. They learn to 
differentiate the hills, and make discrimination between 
the valleys by methods of theirown. A hill with them 
not pine-clad or cloud-capped, but dangerous or not dan- 
gerous to cyclists. And as for the valleys, they care not 
whether these be beautiful or no, but only if they have 
good roads running through their middle. Nevertheless 
they are working a geographical revolution, and are pretty 
judges of locomotion. They will spin you to Brighton 
while you are smoking your after-dinner cigar, and lo! 
they are back again ere you have made up your mind to 
go to bed. Like Turpin, they ride to York for sheer 
devilment ; but Black Bess died on the road, and their 
wiry tits are execrably immortal. At worst they smash a 
rib or so, which the nearest blacksmith can mend. Each 
several member of a club is for ever in a new place, and 
he imparts his knowledge (such as it is) to his companions. 
So with a clatter of inharmonious bells or a croaking of 
fog-horns they fly through the land, leaning over the 
handles of their machines with a kind of geographical 
foreknowledge, and bearing each in his bosom maps of the 
district he purposes to devour. These have no need to 
ask a native where he is ; the formula which so exasperates 
ourselves is never heard by them, for they are ceasing to 
be strangers in any parts. They have no occasion to ask 
their way. It lies along main roads: for the exigencies of 
their machinery somewhat exclude them from by-ways 
and footpaths. Their maps tell all they need know, and 
in their limited way they know it well. Like King 
Demos, King Kuklos does not yet fully realise his power. 
His followers are bent on breaking records, and sometimes 
they break them and sometimes—(howbeit, alas! far 
seldomer)—they break their necks. They are anxious to 
get from one place to another in the smallest number of 
minutes. They pause not to speak. The amenities of 
the road are nothing to those that have eyes but for the 
milestones and the next town. But how if each one of 
them should take his time about it ; dismounting here and 
resting there ; catching the native alive in his own house, 
so that by no possibility could he say that he was a stranger 
in those parts, and learning from him where he lived, 
and whence and whither came the roads which lay about 
him? Each one who did this—and cyclists can do it better 
than others because of their facility for getting over the 
ground—would make one stranger the less, and in process 
of time the formula would be heard no more. Moreover, 
it runs in accord with the cylist’s character that he should 
thus enter upon a course of native instruction. As imperi- 





ous and impertinent as the Destroying Angel—and what 
Azrael more pervasive than he ?—he would by nature 
achieve that feat shameless which the common philo- 
sopher must fulfil blushing. 

To cyclists, therefore, and to County Councils must 
we look for salvation ; and out of two things so horrible 
that it is hard to say which is the more abhorrent shall 
spring two blessings : a surfeit of sign-boards and a sur- 
cease of strangers. Otherwise we shall go blindfold on 
our way, remaining, as every one else, strangers in those 
parts, in secula seeculorum—for ever and evermore. 








MR. BALFOUR’S NEW DEPARTURE 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


. HAT,’ said an ingenious barrister, some years ago, ‘ is 

the defence which I offer to you on behalf of the 
prisoner. If it does not commend itself at the first blush 
to your intelligence and common-sense, don’t think it 
over, because the more you look at it the less you'll like 
it.’ His frankness pleased everybody, and was believed 
at the time to have been instrumental in tempering with 
a considerable dose of mercy the justice which the presid- 
ing judge was presently called upon toadminister. The Tory 
party cannot well help thinking over the defence of that 
he proposes to do next year which Mr. Balfour gave to 
the world the other day at Plymouth ; and the more it is 
thought over, the more apparent does it become that the 
impression it made upon common-sense and intelligence 
at the first blush was the right one. The pity of it is that 
it is a complete abandonment of the main principle which 
has hitherto regulated Mr. Balfour’s conduct in his pre- 
sent office—or to which, at any rate, his conduct has 
conformed—so enormously to the advantage of his country 
and his reputation. 

That principle is a constant recollection of the fact 
that the first duty of rulers is administration, and that in 
a country where lawless behaviour is frequent the one 
thing necessary is to see that the ordinary law is enforced 
in the ordinary way. When Mr. Balfour became aware 
that a crime had been committed or an obligation defied, 
he caused the parties reasonably suspected of guilt to be 
dealt with as the law made and provided for that purpose 
required, or enforced the appointed legal consequences 
of not observing the obligation. He did not allow the 
fear of responsibility, or dim terrors as to what some 
chattering person might subsequently write or say, to 
interfere with this process, and did not bother himself 
about how the action of the Executive was to be defended 
until somebody attacked it. The consequence of this 
simple course of action was—as every sensible person not 
blinded to common facts by the excitement of party poli- 
tics knew it would be—that crime left off being com- 
mitted and obligations began to be observed with a 
rapidity which astonished the unobservant, and caused 
those of them who were honest, and wished well to the 
commonwealth, to erect Mr. Balfour into many more kinds 
of hero than he would ever on his own account have 
claimed to be. With that he might very well have been 
content, for the position was one which, though it ought to 
be, and looks as if it were, within the reach of the most 
ordinary moral and intellectual abilities, had in fact been 
attained by no politician for a considerable period ; and until 
the other day, in spite of many rumours and mutterings, 
The 
Land Purchase Act of the recent session was of course an 
apparent departure from the principle indicated, but it did 
With regard to the 
question of property in Irish land the position was one of 
peculiar difficulty. 


there was ground for the hope that he was content. 


not seem to be a real departure. 


Mr. Gladstone had been allowed a 
free hand in three or four final settlements of the land 
question, and the cumulative results of that distinguished 
man’s counsels had been to leave the Irish landlords very 
much in the situation of a half-amputated limb. There 
was a genuine feeling among those concerned that the 
existing state of affairs was intolerable—was such, in fact, 
as no one but a champion bungler like Mr. Gladstone 
could well have called into existence—and that in some way 
or other it must come to an end. In the Land Purchase 
Act Mr. Balfour rounded off Mr. Gladstone’s atrocious 


The 


mangling perhaps as well as it could be rounded off. 
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result is not agreeable in itself, and is open to extremely 
damaging (and obvious) criticism; but it is rather better 
than if things had been left as they were, and it leaves 
the ‘land question’ in a situation in which the Balfourian 
principle of government, as indicated above, may safely be 
applied to it for some considerable time to come. To con- 
clude the surgical metaphor, the patient is permanently 
disfigured, but he can get up and go about the business of 
life without bleeding or running any unusual risk of dis- 
solution. 

The proposals as to Local Government to which Mr. 
Balfour gave something like definite outline in that de- 
plorable speech at Plymouth cannot by any means be re- 
conciled to the true method of governing Ireland. He 
meditates, it would seem, county councils on the plan 
of those which have done no good to anybody, and 
have illustrated the amazing luck of the United King- 
dom by doing very little harm on this side of St. George's 
Channel except in London and in Wales. Differences of 
detail there may be, but in a general way Mr. Ritchie's 
Rate- 
payers are to elect councillors, and the councillors are to 


singular achievement is to be repeated in Ireland. 


levy and spend the rates, and the county business hither- 
to performed by magistrates appointed for that purpose 
is to be conducted in future upon representative prin- 
ciples. The question is: What business have so-called 
Conservatives to make so great a change? and a brief 
consideration of the answers to it offered by Mr. Balfour 
will probably leave little doubt in really Tory minds 
as to what the real answer is. The Conservative prin- 
ciple in legislative politics is very much the same as 
the principle so often stated here upon which adminis- 
tration ought to be conducted, and has been conducted 
in Ireland by Mr. Balfour. It may be shortly indi- 
cated as follows:—No great legislative change ought 
to be made unless two conditions are clearly ascer- 
tained to exist. The first is, that the working of the 
institution proposed to be altered is unsatisfactory ; and 
the second, that there is a decided probability that the 
Is the 

No- 


Large numbers of rebels say—or lately 


proposed alteration will effect an improvement. 

county business in Ireland ill done on the whole ? 
body says so. 
said—that everything done in Ireland is ill done because 
Ireland is part of the United Kingdom and not an inde- 
pendent State. Even they, however, have never relied 
upon the working of the Grand Jury system as a con- 
The fact 
is that the business is well done, and that the Tory justi- 


spicuous proof of the justice of their contention. 


fication of every fundamental change breaks down at the 
As to 
the second condition, Mr. Balfour owns with characteristic 


outset as to the system of Irish local government. 


honesty, which would be decidedly pleasing if it did not 
verge so closely on the cynical, that it is not fulfilled. 
All that we 
are offered is a vague hope that in certain circumstances 


There is no probability that it will do good. 


which might conceivably, by the blessing of Providence, 
occur at some indefinitely remote period, the harm it 
will do will have worn itself out, and may possibly be 
succeeded by a state of affairs rather more millennial 
than any which has hitherto been known. If, then, we 
find no good Tory reasons—hardly a pretence that there 
The 
strongest is that promises have been made that something 
of the kind shall be done. 


are any—for the bill, what other reasons are there ? 


Promises must be kept as far 
as possible—which, by the way, is an excellent reason for 
not making them—but promises of this particularcharacter, 
which are in reality only the utterances of individuals, 
and necessarily subject to every kind of qualification and 
restriction, are so vague, so absolutely unspecific, and so 
capable of being fulfilled in a great many different ways, 
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that it is unlikely in a high degree that the threatened bill 
is the necessary result of promises actually given. And 
the other reasons are talk about anomalies and equality of 
treatment for Ireland and the rest of the kingdom. As 
to this last, no doubt each part of the kingdom ought to 
get the same legislative advantages, as far as may be, as 
every other part ; but there is no binding obligation to 
subject any particular part to legislative injury because 
something like it has befallen other parts. And as to the 
allegation of anomaly in general: it is sentimental, un- 
businesslike, dangerous, experimental, and—it is idle to 
attempt to disguise the fact—one of the stock working 
principles, not of Toryism at all, but of Radicalism. 
The same melancholy admission must be made as to the 
superstition that it is necessarily the aim and object of 
wise men everywhere and always to do everything by 
means of representative institutions. 

The hideous suspicions engendered by these reflections 
are aggravated by a consideration of Mr. Balfour's excuses 
for what he is going todo. He thinks Irish county council- 
lors elected by ratepayers will not waste the money of 
those ratepayers. I[t is likely enough that they will not 
spend the money of the numerical majority of the rate- 
payers who elect them in any manner of which that 
majority strongly disapproves. But the collection of rates 
will be in their hands ; and does Mr. Balfour's experience 
really lead him to think that they will not be equal to the 
task of so contriving the incidence of public burdens as to 
make them fall with crushing weight on Protestants and 
landlords in those parts of the country where Protestants 
and landlords are a valiant but small minority ?- He‘ hopes’ 
to contrive ‘some form of minority representation.’ We 
know what public opinion about minority representa- 
tion was in England in 1885. Why should Mr. Balfour 
hope to introduce it in Ireland if he really trusted 
the councillors he means to create? But then we have 
his own word for it that he does not. Mr. Balfour 
expressed another hope rather doubtfully, and that 
was that the Loyalists of the South and West would 
stay in the country and do their utmost to make the new 
order of things successful. No doubt some of them will 
stay: small farmers, petty tradesmen, labourers, and so 
on, because they will not be able to go away ; but is it in 
human nature that they should remain Loyalists? And 
as to landlords and the like, to whom we largely owe the 
maintenance of the Union, can we in conscience ask them 
to stay and work for us, and for themselves not indivi- 
dually but collectively, in return for our having disestab- 
lished them as county administrators, and made over the 
powers which they have exercised well to people who, as 
we very well know, will exercise them mainly for their 
oppression > Mr. Balfour has won much of his popularity 
by standing by those who stood by him, and we cannot 
believe that his treatment of Loyalists of either class will 
be quite so hard as, I regret to note, his words at Plymouth 
seemed to imply. 

However this may be, the Mr. Balfour of Plymouth is not 
—to me at least ; and I know myself one of many—the 
Mr. Balfour whom we have learnt to know and honour 
during the last five years. It is sad to see a trusted leader 
show symptoms of wavering in the straight path which 
has led him so rapidly to a place in the regard and ad- 
miration of his fellow-countrymen almost unequalled in 


recent times. Whatever happens, all good Tories will 
continue to be grateful to Mr. Balfour for the excellent 
work he has done; but the more they admire him, the 
more anxious they must be—and, as I know, the more 
anxious they really are—that he should not fall short 
of the high standard of political honour and capacity 
which he himself has established. 
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THE CROWNING MERCY 


HE white road runs along where the fields end ; be- 
yond it a tract of heather stretches to the cliff-edge. 
Here and there a rude hedge of turf and rotten shale runs 
across the waste-lands, and at the end of each a great 
white gate of iron swings across the road. A long, long 
time ago a ridiculous little enthusiast of a boy was pelting 
over the heather one morning in pursuit of butterflies. A 
butterfly-net in Tallywarn is unfamiliar. Therefore ‘tis 
also ludicrous ; and the little boy, albeit an earnest ento- 
mologist, started always on the chase at an hour when few 
people were about to observe him. Often on such morn- 
ings he had seen in the distance a cart drawn slowly by 
an ancient donkey. He had seen the woman who had sat 
therein descend laboriously at each gate and struggle to 
make a way for her donkey, while at the same time she 
urged the animal to take advantage of his opportunities. 
But always he had been too far off to offer his assistance. 
On this morning, however, he happened to be at hand as 
the cart neared one of the gates. It was loaded with 
gleaming white sand. The donkey stopped on nearing the 
gate, and the worn old woman who drove was just about 
to descend, when the little boy approached. He had 
been taught that politeness stands high among the virtues 
—especially when exhibited towards inferiors. ‘ [’// open 
the gate, Mrs. Holler,’ he said effusively. 

Can you imagine that little boy’s disgust when the old 
lady uttered an enraged scream, scrambled to the ground, 
and pursued him over the heather, incoherently vocifer- 
ous? Reflecting afterwards, he judged her mad ; nor did 
her conduct appear quite reasonable when he had learned, 
later in the day, that her real name was Elizabeth Stod- 
dern—that the name by which he had called her, ‘ Betsey 
Holler,’ was merely a nickname founded on the fact of 
her trade. From time immemorial she had passed daily 
through the streets of Tallywarn, ‘hollering’ to attract 
attention to her wares. Sometimes it was ‘Co-oals!’ she 
cried, sometimes ‘Sa-and!’ Sometimes she was the buyer, 
and then her appeal was to all them that owned ‘ Rags, a’ 
bones, a’ rabbit-skins!’ So that the nickname ‘ Betsey 
Holler,’ once it had suggested itself, ousted her real name 
altogether among the general public. The little boy had 
always heard her called by it, and for a long time after 
this incident on the cliffs he thought very ill of her. But 
Betsey lived for many years after this, and the boy was 
one of her friends at the end. 

At the very beginning (so far as she is remembered in 
Tallywarn) Betsey was the wife of a miner, David Stoddern. 
He was a weak, do-nothing sort of creature. His mates 
referred to him in candid moments as a ‘ poor aul’ kipes,’ 
and ‘kipes’ is a kind of sense-rhyme with * swipes.’ He 
was a well-meaning man enough, and worked steadily. 
But somehow he never got good wages ; and if they were 
cutting down the ‘ pare’ at the mine where he chanced 
to be working, David was bound to be dismissed among 
the first. He had his full share, also, of the accidents 
that are to be met with at mine. At class-meeting at 
the Primitive chapel he was hardly ever asked to give 
his experience ; and no one attended very closely when he 
did speak. On the still rarer occasions when he was called 
upon to pray, his utterances were a mere excuse for 
devout exclamations on the part of the others. David 
prayed, certainly, but John Pendray, the class-leader, 
helped him out so often with cries of ‘Ah!’ ‘ That ’s true!’ 
‘Amen, Lord!’ that David's words were lost entirely. No 
incivility was intended. It came natural to a strong man 
that saw David in a post of responsibility to hurry to his 
relief. 

Even at this time Betsey was pitied for having become 
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the wife of so poor a creature ; and it was felt to be only 
a natural development of events when David was brought 
home from mine one day with a leg broken and a host 
of smaller injuries. Betsey thanked her friends for their 
sympathy, and refused their offers of help. They had 
often longed to talk over David with her, to pity her, to 
hear her complain of the ‘ whishtness’ of her lord and 
master. But they had never dared to broach the subject 
before her. For they realised very clearly that Betsey, 
albeit essentially a woman of intelligence, was yet inclined 
to regard her husband as a model of conjugal virtue. And 
thus it fell out that neighbourly folk, who thought well 
of Betsey, had never grown really friendly with her. 
Every morning, while David was in bed, they inquired 
after his progress. Every morning Betsey thanked them 
for their interest in him. But she never told them of 
the dread that made her life an agony. Dr. Symons had 
told her that her man would never again do a good day’s 
work. He had gone to work at mine when a mere child; 
he had always been weakly ; he had always worked hard. 
Now the accident had come to finish matters, and David 
was afflicted hopelessly with ‘miners’ complaint.’ That 
is the name given to divers diseases of the lungs that 
used often to attack the miner. 

He probably would do so. 


He might live for a long 
time. But there was no hope 
for him, and soon Dr. Symons ceased to attend him. 
Betsey fetched his medicine at regular intervals. 

David at last came downstairs, and soon he tottered 
into the street, to enjoy the autumn sunshine. And now 
it was that Elizabeth Stoddern entered upon her two years 
of martyrdom. She had been wont in the old days todo a 
small trade in vegetables and fruit, bearing them from door 
to door in two great wicker baskets. Now she appeared 
with a donkey-cart, and daily journeyed through the streets 
in pursuit of her trade. Vegetables somehow failed to 
pay, and soon she took to hawking coals for one of the big 
dealers. She was a clean woman, proud, and sensitive to 


Clad in 
over-garments of sackcloth, she carried the great sacks 


ridicule. Yet she worked bravely on. coarse 
from her cart into the houses of purchasers, caring nothing, 
as it seemed, for the hideous blackness of the things. 
Nor was there sign of feeling in her resolute face as she 
sat in the donkey-cart crying ‘Co-oals! Co-oals! Any 
co-oals to-day ?’ 

At first David went with her, sitting in the cart-end 
measuring out potatoes, while Betsey talked with her cus- 
tomers at their doors. But at length, as the autumn drew 
on, and the wind came more and more often from the east, 
For a few 
weeks he was seen in the street occasionally when the 
out, 


he ceased to accompany the brave old woman. 


Then he ceased altogether to leave the 
David had gone ‘ maized.’ 

It was the first day that Betsey had spent in selling coal. 
She came home in a panic of outraged pride, glad that 
night had come, when she might hide her face from the 
people who had seen her degradation. One or two women 
greeted her as she passed their cottages. 


sun came 


house. 


She hurried 
past, in dread of their observance, and entered her own 
home with a great sigh of relief. In a moment she was 
crushed with a new and more terrible distress. David 
was sitting on a low stool beside the grate. He was 
dandling a blunt old dag in his hands, and looked up at 
her with a dreadful vacant smile. The rough concrete 
floor (always neat with white sand) was strewn with frag- 
ments of metal. Betsey uttered a low cry, ‘What have 
ee done, David ? 


, 


For the fragments of metal were the 
remains of Betsey’s kettle, the one decent article of furni- 
ture the house contained. 
‘What have ee done wi’ the kettle?’ 
The man looked up at her wearily. 


she cried. 
‘A man must ha’ 
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some work !’ he said in a dull voice. 
idle all his time.’ 
Then for a moment Betsey broke down. 


‘A man can’t be 


For the mad- 
house is more to be dreaded than the poorhouse, and 
Betsey realised that her husband was in danger of being 
dragged thither. ‘He’s maized!’ she cried piteously ; 
and at these words David woke to some sort of sense, 
‘Ed’n it enough t’ drive any man maiized, when he’m 
forced t’ sit an’ waste away before his time is up, an’ all 
the time doin’ nothin’ ?’ 

Betsey knelt beside him awhile, putting her arms round 
his neck and crying bitterly. Then she rose and began 
quietly to set the house in order and prepare a meal, 
And from that time forth none of the neighbours looked 
upon her husband. They inquired after him constantly, 
There was a scandal one day when they discovered that 
Betsey had taken to locking up her house when she went 
out in the morning. She was so very reticent ; it was not 
unnatural that they should begin to hint hard things of 
her, to find good qualities, hidden virtues, in the man they 
had once been so willing to depreciate. There came a 
night when they heard a noise in the cottage, followed by 
a man’s voice raised in lamentation ; and in the morning 
they saw that Betsey’s face was bruised and cut. Betsey 
mumbled some sort of answer to their questions, but from 
that day she was more reticent than ever ; and now the 
boys began to torment her, mimicking h&Weall of ‘Co-oals!’ 
and shouting after her the nickname ‘ Betsey Holler!’ 

And the thing dragged on and on, month after month, 
for close on two years. Then one evening Dr. Symons 
received a visit from Betsey. No one ever knew what 
was told him then. Only, in the evening, up at the 
Club, he was more indignant than ever at the fools that 
will struggle to the death to keep from the comfortable 
refuge that is provided for poverty at the union ; and on 
the morrow he began to attend Betsey Holler’s husband 
again. Of course it was no good. The man died in a 
week or two, and was buried by the parish. 

Then Betsey relinquished the coal trade, and used to 
go daily to the sand-hills by the sea, filling her cart with 
white sand that the miners’ wives bought from her (at a 


And 


when she was sixty-seven, certain good people told her 


penny a bucket) for the sprinkling of their floors, 


that she need work no longer all the years of her life. 

Ten years later Betsey lay dying, and to a good lady 
who sat with her she told for the first time the story of 
those two dreadful years. It happened in this way. She 
was cataloguing the great and manifold mercies vouch 
safed to her throughout her life. It was with tears she 
spoke, with many broken, glad ejaculations of praise ; 
and as the ecstasy of thankfulness swelled up in her she 
broke silence and told of God’s crowning mercy : how He 
had given her strength in those dark years to save her 
husband from the horror of the madhouse. 

H. D. Lowry. 





THE DEPRESSION IN THE CITY 

TEXHE New World has been a chief source of financial 

disturbance in the Old during the past twenty 
years. In the United States British money has been 
poured out lavishly, and all for Dead Sea fruits. For, of 
the countless millions sunk in American Railway securities 
few indeed yield any return to their nominal holders, In- 
deed, the difficulty is to find a share-issue upon which any 
dividends are being paid. But no matter how severe the 
Wall Street crises may have been, they are of little im- 
portance compared to those which have occurred in South 
America. The events of 1872-6—the repudiation of Peru 
and the bankruptcy of a flock of smaller South and Central 
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American States among them—dealt investors here a 
heavy blow. This, however, seems almost slight by the 
side ‘of the loss inflicted by the collapse at the River 
Plate. That has involved the virtual suspension of the 
payment of interest on a direct sterling debt amounting 
to fully £50,000,000 ; while, in addition, Argentina is 
responsible for cedulas, or land mortgage bonds, to the 
nominal amount of 100,000,000 dols., of which probably 
one quarter at least are held here. The same country has 
raised large sums for railroad construction by means of 
guarantees, and these are also more or less to seek. ‘There 
is, moreover, every reason to fear that Uruguay will default, 
in which case all the interest upon another £20,000,000 
of debt either will be greatly reduced or else will not be 
paid at all ; a number of railway loans will go to swell the 
total. In view, too, of the convulsed condition of Chili, 
the doubtful state of Brazil, and the instability of many of 
the smaller States, we cannot but fear that investors in 
this country may have to face still heavier losses. As 
it is, South America has probably cost them not far short 
of one hundred millions sterling during the past year or 
eighteen months. 

We have to remember, too, that immense losses have 
been sustained outside the Golden South Americas. Take, 
for instance, the new companies of one kind and another 
that have been floated during the past three years, and 
you shall find that probably another hundred millions 
have been sunk in enterprises from which only a smal] 
return is being obtained. For one company paying fair 
dividends there are hundreds of the ‘ Hansard Union’ 
type, the creations of such adventurers as Bottomley and 
his kind. There has also been a severe shrinkage in nearly 
all classes of securities, owing largely to the financial de- 
pression occasioned by the Baring collapse, while at the 
same time profits in trade have materially diminished 
during the past year. It is to be doubted, indeed, if this 
country has ever had a more trying period, and it is sur- 
prising that a crisis of the worst order has been averted. 
That in these circumstances the Stock Exchange should 
be almost destitute of bond fide business is natural, and the 
anticipations of a speedy revival of activity strike a cool 
observer as being somewhat absurd. How can the public 
speculate when it has lost such huge masses of money, 
and can see little or nothing in the future to revive 
that confidence which has been so sorely buffeted? For 
the prospects are undoubtedly discouraging. Trade is 
extremely stagnant, and can scarce be expected to im- 
prove in the near future. Further, the weather is so 
persistently wretched that hopes of even a moderate 
harvest are fast vanishing. The City, therefore, can have 
no solid reason to justify its anticipations of a change for 
the better. Prices on the Stock Exchange may, of course 
be forced up to some extent by the re-purchases of 
operators for the fall, who abound in nearly all direc- 
tions: but when these come to an end, a decline seems 
inevitable, except in American Railway issues, which, 
as we pointed out last week, are almost certain to bear 


far higher prices. 


TREES 


W HAT should the Trees, 
Midsummer-manifold, each one, 

Voluminous, a labyrinth of life 

What should such things of bulk and multitude 

Yield of their inwardness, 

Their huge unutterable selves, 

To the random importunity of Day ? 

The blabbing journalist ! 
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Agog to snatch and publish hour by hour 

Their greenest hints, their leafiest privacies, 
How can he choose 

But let them fob him off with general terms, 
And workaday aspects, and the obviousness 

Of laughter flickering back from shine to shade, 
And disappearances of homing birds, 

And the frolicsome freaks 

Of little boughs that frisk with little boughs ? 


For at the word 

Of the ancient, sacerdotal Night, 

Night of the many secrets, whose effect- 
Transfiguring, hierophantic, dread— 
Themselves alone may clearly apprehend, 

They tremble and are changed : 

In each, the uncouth individual soul 

Looms forth, and glooms 

Essential, and, their bodily presences 

Touched with inordinate significance, 

Wearing the darkness like the livery 

Of some mysterious and tremendous guild, 
They brood—they menace—they appal : 

Or the spirit of prophecy tears them, and they wring 
Wild hands of warning in the face 

Of some inevitable advance of doom : 

Or, each to the other bending, beckoning, signing, 
As in some monstrous market-place, 

They pass the news, these Gossips of the Prime, 
In that old speech their forefathers 

Learned on the lawns of Eden, ere they heard 
The troubled voice of Eve 


Naming the wondering folk of Paradise. 


Your sense is closed, or you should hear them tell 
The tale of their dim life, and all 

Its compost of experience: how the Sun 

Spreads them their daily feast, 

Sumptuous, of light, and fires them as with wine ; 
Of the old Moon’s fitful solicitude 

And those mild messages the Stars 

Descend in silver silences and dews : 

Or what the buxom West, 

Wanton with wading in the swirl of the wheat, 
Said, and their leafage laughed ; 

And how the wet-winged Angel of the Rain 


Came whispering . . . whispering; and the gifts of the 


Year 
The sting of the stirring sap 
Under the wizardry of the young-eyed Spring, 
The summer amplitudes of pomp, 
The rich autumnal melancholy, and the shrill, 
Embittered housewifery 
Of the lean Winter : all such things, 
And with them all the goodness of the Master 
Whose right hand blesses with increase and life, 
W hose left hand honours with decay and death. 


So, under the constraint of Night, 

These gross and simple creatures 

Each in his seores of rings, which rings are years, 
A servant of the Will ; 

And God, the Craftsman, as he walks 

The floor of his Workshop, hearkens, full of cheer 
In thus accomplishing 

The aims of his miraculous artistry. 


W. E. Hentevy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘NAVAL WARFARE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer 


Snore Hall, Norfolk, 24th Augu r 18gI. 
S1R,—I have to thank your reviewer in your issue of 8th 

August for his courteous and encouraging remarks on my book 

Indeed, I may say that generally the work 
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through the kindness of critics, has met with a reception be- 
yond its merits. 

But I venture to ask space to correct a misapprehension into 
which your reviewer has fallen, as to what I consider a prin- 


cipal part of the general teaching of the book. He supposes 
that I hold as a principle that an inferior naval force A, placed 
in position to defend a place or port about to be attacked by a 
superior force B, should abstain from attack and confine him- 
self toa threat. Now, such an idea is so entirely foreign to 
my mind that I cannot conceive that there can be in my book 
any passage or group of passages which justify the inference 
that I hold it. And I venture to repudiate it because, if it were 
considered that I held an idea so contrary to the teaching of 
history, any soundness discoverable in other principles I advo- 
cate might be weakened. 

Your reviewer, because I have not mentioned the first battle 
of Lissa, seems to forget that the second battle was on the same 
lines, and that, holding the views I am credited with, I should 
have condemned instead of praising, Tegetthoff. 

I thought again ‘that my whole book from beginning to end 
was an encouragement to fight for the command of the sea 
whether general or local ; and I supposed history had clearly 
shown that a naval force, having it in charge to protect a place, 
is bound to fight if the place cannot be otherwise defended. If 
I had used the first battle of Lissa, I could only have used it in 
the way I used the second battle, namely, to show the necessity 
of fighting and beating the defending sea-force before making 
any attempt upon the land, and the wrong-headedness of con- 
templating an attack on the land until the sea-force has been 
either masked or beaten. 

Your reviewer has misinterpreted me because he has not 
sufficiently recognised, what he has blamed me for recognising 
too much, the importance of ‘position.’ For instance, he 
writes : ‘ The influence of the naval threat of which Admiral 
Colomb speaks so much must be measured by the nerve of the 
officer threatened. It may deter a Byng from relieving Minorca, 
and yet not frighten a Barrington from seizing Santa Lucia.’ 
This is to mix positions and to confuse reasoning. According 
to history, it was Byng threatening the French Admiral, and 
not the French Admiral threatening Byng; and Byng, as he 
could not possibiy make things worse by fighting and might 
have made them better, was bound, according to all the prin- 
ciples which history teaches us, and which I have endea- 
voured to enforce, to fight to the bitter end for the recovery 
of Minorca. What is the use of a defending threat if the 
attacking enemy is to find, as in the case of Byng, that it 
is not to be carried into action? And so with Barrington at 
St. Lucia. There is every reason to suppose that the island 
never would have been attacked had it been known that 2 
superior French force was near. But the failure was on the part 
of the French admiral. According to principle he should have 
bent his whole soul to destroy Barrington’s inferior fleet ; after 
doing this he could easily have recovered the island. But he 
hardly made any attack on the British fleet, and attempted to 
recover the island by land forces—in which he naturally failed. 
According to principle, also, I think that Byron was not justified 
in leaving Grenada to the French, with only a partial sea-fight 
for its recovery. 

So, then, your reviewer has not rightly apprehended me, and 
has inferred that, because I say that the mere threat of an in- 
ferior naval force has generally been sufficient to protect the 
land from attack over sea, I therefore say that the inferior 
naval force should not attack. On the contrary, I say that a 
threat disregarded is no threat, and that, if the proposed attack 
on the land is proceeded with, Hoste’s and Tegetthoff’s example 
should be followed at all hazards. That is, if the teaching of 
history is to govern.—I am, etc., P. H. COLOMB. 


[Mote.—We are sorry to have misjudged Admiral Colomb, 
as it is clear we have done. The last sentences of his letter 
lay down the orthodox doctrine so forcibly that it is plain he 
and we are of one mind. We were led into our mistake by 
some scores of observations scattered over many pages. Of 
these we shall only refer to those on the conduct of Wright in 
the West Indies, of Russell on the coast of Catalonia, and of 
Vernon in the later part of his West Indian command. In all 
these cases we gathered that Admiral Colomb approved of the 
conduct of these officers in giving up some operation in which 
they were engaged on hearing that a hostile force was at sea. 
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To our mind, what they should have done was to persevere and 
to put the enemy in the dilemma either of giving them battle 
or of allowing them to succeed in their attacks. As for the 
case of Barrington at Santa Lucia, his conduct seems to us to 
have been sound in principle as well as masterly in execution. 
It is easier to say that D’Estaing should have attacked him 
than to show how it was to be done. Suffren blamed D’Estaing 
for not anchoring on Barrington’s buoys; but he did not himself 
adopt that course when he fell on Johnstone’s convoy at Porto 
Praya. Admiral Colomb remembers, we are sure, that the 
Comte de Grasse came to little good when he attacked Sir 
Samuel Hood at the Basseterre of St. Kitts]. 


A HOSPITAL SKETCH 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 26th August 1891. 

S1rR,—A bitter east wind was driving sleet along the exposed 
levels of Lauriston, making the warmed and lighted corridors 
of the Infirmary all the brighter by contrast, when a couple of 
tall policemen carried on their stretcher a piteous burden to 
the casualty waiting-room. The porter—a fine old Crimean 
veteran, who had charged at Balaklava in the Greys,and whose 
pet birds and monkey are now twittering and chattering near 
the bright fire—soon has the burden on the bed, and gives his 
opinion : ‘I fear she is gone, sir; and the poor baby too.’ The 
bundle of lamentable rags and patches has two inmates—a 
woman and a small baby, thin, blue with cold, though closely 
huddled to the poor starved breast. The policeman’s story is 
short: the woman had been found lying in a corner of the 
Meadows—no one near, no mark of injury, could not speak ; 
so he brought her in at once as she seemed to be dying, not 
drunk. That wise and charitable guess of the policeman 
gave her a chance, for willing hands of the nurse and proba- 
tioner of the casualty ward were soon at work. Not the poetry 
of nursing, this, by any means, but the very sordid and loath- 
some prose. To strip off those leprous and crawling rags, fit 
only to be burnt; to wash the poor, worn body ; to try to re- 
vive the almost hopelessly chilled baby : such tasks need a 
constant self-forgetfulness and a tenderness which is heroism. 
The doctor gives his easy directions as to warmth, food, and 
stimulants, and wonders if either or both of the new cases will 
need his care at his evening visit. 

Poverty and misery of the deepest; but the poor creature 
wears a pitiful brass wedding-ring, and the only possession 
found in the foul rags is her marriage lines—as the Scots call that 
precious certificate of respectability. Her age might be any- 
thing under fifty, and nothing youthful remained to her except 
an enormous mob of rusty hair coiled up under a lamentable 
old hat or bonnet. At evening visit both were still alive, but 
little more ; poor baby warmer, and able to take a drop or two 


of milk. In the end both recovered, and a strange thing hap- 
pened. This wretched bundle of rags turned out when cleaned 


and fed to be a lovely woman barely out of her teens ; the 
wealth of rusty hair when washed and combed was a golden 
brown ; the sunk cheeks filled up, the dim eyes brightened, she 
and baby both were happy, and were the pride and pets of the 
ward. The Samaritan Society fitted them out with clean, 
good clothes’; the nurses amused themselves by making for the 
wife that cheapest and most becoming of dresses, a nurse’s 
uniform, with cap and apron. She had heard nothing of her 
husband, who had starved, beaten, and deserted her ; and in 
her warmth and comfort with her saved body she did not 
seem to care. 

The lady visitors were trying to get her work and a home 
when one day her husband, who had probably been kept from 
want inside a prison door, came to ask after her. They met, 
and he did not know her, and sheepishly touched his hat to the 
gracious lady—who knew 47m, and followed him to the door, 
and beyond it to the misery and want of her former life. 

What a contribution to the Permanence of Marriage ques- 
tion !—I am, etc., M.D. 


STILL ON THE FENCE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 25th August 1891. 
S1r,—In your criticisms on my position as a Mugwump you 
have mingled compliments and chastisement, but I am not as 
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yet convinced. In last week’s issue you begged the question 
by limiting the discussion to Administration. Even if we grant 
your assumption that the Conservatives are the only safe 
administrators (and 1 have heard of vacillating Home Secre- 
taries and unintelligent Colonial Ministers in Conservative 
Cabinets), surely legislation is of equal importance? You 
are mistaken in classing me as a Tory in revolt. I am 
not of either party: and, indeed, if we are destined to drift 
with the tide of Socialism, I would rather see the Radi- 
cals open the lock-gates. For your Tory makes a horribly 
wry face when he swallows his convictions, and he does 
not easily digest them. 1 argued in my former letter that 
the Conservative leaders should be admonished to stand firm 
against the Socialist enemy, and I suggested that if they sur- 
render they will be able to do even more harm than the 
Radicals. You reply that it is our first duty to support them 
loyally until the general election has again given them a 
majority, and then to protest against their policy; in other 
words, to ask them to break the pledges by which they hope 
to cozen the democracy. Is your Opportunism better than 
mine, and is the Mugwump vote worth considering?—I am, etc., 
THE MUGWUMP IMPENITENT. 


‘A NEW DANGER TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Geneva, 24th August 1891. 

S1R,—Herr Karl Blind writes de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
alits. Unfortunately, he is neither a Pico della Mirandola nor 
an Admirable Crichton, but one who takes his knowledge at 
second-hand. 

In the current number of Zhe National Observer he holds 
forth about and against Russia. Has he ever been to St. 
Petersburg or Moscow? I guess not ; and if he has, he has 
profited but little by his travels. He still speaks about Russia 
and the Russians as did the German students when he was 
himself one. No doubt there is a great deal that is rotten in 
the State of Russia, and in Russian society too. But which is 
the European society or State of which the same cannot be 
said, or has not been said, or is not daily said now, by natives 
of the several countries themselves—and with perfect justice, 
too? I shall not argue with Herr Blind, who is a veteran and 
inveterate doctrinaire. He still thinks it a great blow to Russians 
to say that they are really Mongols. No doubt a great many of 
them are. But he apparently does not know that the Mongols 
have acted a most important part in the world’s history, in 
India, and in China to this day ; and that there is much reason 
to believe that what is called civilisation really originated with 
them, or with races to whom they are kin, in Babylonia, whence 
culture spread East and West.—I am, etc., a 2 





REVIEWS 


THE NEW KIPLING 
Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine Own People. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. London: Macmillan. 

The modern man of letters has an awkward trick of envy, as 
his fathers had before him, and that some one else has gone 
up like a rocket is too often enough to make him want to see 
that same one come down like a stick. He knows that for 
himself such ascents were easy—easy, that is, but for a cer- 
tain lack of powder ; and he very naturally inclines to make 
light of them as feats. But he also knows that, considered 
from another point of view, the effect of such ascents is ex- 
tremely pleasant to the person most concerned in them ; and 
the knowledge equals him with Haman. He could do better, 
if he had the chance (or the powder, or the publisher, or the 
public, or the effrontery, ‘que scays-je?’),and here is some one 
of far less and far poorer mettle than his own—here is some one 
of no account at all—enjoying himself aloft, in such wise and 
to such purpose as to delude the idiot Public into the belief 
that the upper air is his natural element, and therewith into 
the trick of applauding and rewarding the creature as he does 
not deserve! The fact is odious; and the Son of Haman 
is not slow to proclaim its odiousness, nor unready to prophesy 
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its speedy end. ‘Wait!’ he says, in print or out of it, ‘and 
you’ll see. The bubble will burst, the stick will fall, the public 
will turn elsewhere: and then you’ll know who was right!’ 
Perhaps he believes it—for envy is like jealousy, in that it makes 
men mad, and prevents them from knowing right from wrong ; 
and if he do, then, being as it were an Othello who is his own 
Iago, he is not altogether denied to pity. But howif he do not? 
How if, all the while that he is bidding you look out for the 
stick, he know that what he has been calling a firework is no 
firework but a star? His offence is not punishable by law ; but 
how if it were? How if he had to stand in another than the 
pillory of his own conscience? How if, the fact being proved 
against him, he were sent to gaol for the common liar he is? 
And would such visitations hurt him worse than the recur- 
rent proof—(which is all he has against him now)—that he is 
absolutely wrong, for that the man he execrates has but to 
open his mouth to demonstrate the fact of his superiority in 
terms that even himself must recognise for irresistible? It is 
a nice question, and its consideration and solution may be re- 
commended to all them of the Tribe of Haman. Our present 
concern is with the fact that, in print and out of it, there are 
critics not a few to whom it has been revealed that Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, whatever merits he may once have had, is fast 
‘writing himself out,’ and that upon as many of these as envy 
has not beggared of their understanding the effect of Lzfe’s 
Handicap may very well be to make them regard the fate of 
their great ancestor as vastly preferable to their own. 

For, in sober truth, there is not a sign that Mr. Kipling is 
‘writing himself out,’ not one that the stick is coming down, 
not one that potential fireworks have anything in common with 
an actual star. On the contrary, the style has gained in ease, 
in elegance, in force ; the invention is fresh, and vigorous, and 
sincere as ever; the artist has made a great advance in artistry, 
his mastery of character and incident is absolute as in the very 
best of that he has done before, he has purged himself of many 
of his faults, he has learned to produce his effects with com- 
plete simplicity and directness. He can make you laugh, as in 
‘The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’ and cry, as in ‘On 
Greenhow Hill’ and ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’ and shudder, 
as in ‘The Mark of the Beast’ and ‘At the End of the Passage,’ 
all within the compass of a couple of hundred pages ; and we 
do not know that the like can be said—and said with truth—of 
any other Englishman alive. True, these stories are all short ; 
and true, the proof that Mr. Kipling can make the best of an 
opportunity in three volumes is still to be advanced. But 
who would not prefer a diamond to a brickbat? and in 
the absence of a masterpiece in three volumes, who but 
rejoices in the gift of half-a-dozen in a hundred pages? With 
these to the good, it is easy to possess the soul in patience 
while the other is making ready. No doubt it may never 
come ; but with the exception of all them that live to say ‘I 
told you so,’ who cares whether it come or not? The bulk 
of Wilhelm Meister (say) is that of a hundred such trifles as 
la Prise de la Rédoute ; but not for a wilderness of Mezsters 
would you resign your Mérimée. It is much to be a great 
master in any genre ; and if Mr. Kipling should fail—as people 
say he will fail, and as we do mo? believe that he will fail—he 
might still be content in the knowledge that he had left a score 
(say) of mouvelles that were models of their kind. 

And the list is getting a long one now. The ‘ Three in One’ 
we had with us, and ‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft,’ and 
‘In Flood-Time, and ‘The Man that Would be King,’ and 
‘The Ride of Morrowby Jukes’ ; to say nothing of ‘ The Taking 
of Lung-Tung-Pen,’ and ‘ With the Main Guard,’ and ‘ The 
Madness of Private Ortheris.. And here are half-a-dozen 
little masterpieces more. Half-a-dozen, at least ; and if we 
take in (and there is every possible reason why we should) 
‘The Courting of Dinah Shad’ and ‘ The Man Who Was,’ and 
at least the first part of ‘The Head of the District’—which we 
take to be as good narrative as we have—and ‘ The Finances 
of the Gods ’—well, we are far on to our score already! For 
the rest, the book will have its thousands of readers, and 
criticism in detail were superfluous. But it may here be noted 
that the writer’s fertility of resource and suppleness of style are 
no whit less remarkable than the sweep and range of his 
imagination and the easy and assured directness of his 
insight. into character. The brutality of ‘The Mark of the 
Beast’ and the savage flippancy (so to speak) of ‘At the End 
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of the Passage’ are brutal and savage enough ; but were the 
stories possible in any other terms? Or take the case of 
Private Learoyd and ’Liza Roantree, and say, if you can, that 
its pathos is not wonderfully heightened and its effect not admir- 
ably enhanced by the circumstance that, while Learoyd is tell- 
ing his love-story to a running commentary from Mulvaney 
over his pipe, Ortheris is on the look-out for a man, which man, 
as Learoyd finishes, he does in fact contrive to bring down? To 
put the matter in a nut-shell : take the last few paragraphs of 
his story—from ‘ The recruiting sergeant were waitin’, say, on 
to the end—and remark the extraordinary vivacity of the writer’s 
mind, the athletic ease of his method, the unerring certainty of 
his effect. You cannot write a page like that, in truth, without 
being a man of genius and a great artist ; and, to say nothing 
of what has gone before, there are many such pages in Z7fe’s 
Handicap. 

To say that with them is not a little superfluousness is but to 
add what might be said, and justly said, of most of the good 
books that have been written since the writing of books began. 
It may be added in the favour of this particular writer of books 
that he has generally something to say, and that, in especial, 
he has so much to say about the way we govern our India and 
the alert, patient, resolute heroism of our means of government, 
that for this alone he would merit the applause of many genera- 
tions of men. He is—among other things—the Homer of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and, if his tale be true (and who doubts 
it?), then we also can rejoice and be glad with him. ‘God be 
thanked—whate’er comes after, I have lived and worked with 
Men.’ So himself has sung, and such is ever the moral of his 
work ; and that the truth is ours at last is due to him who forced 
it upon our notice, and taught us not only to prefer it to the 
ravings of Padgett, M.P., but also to know it, when we meet it, in 
The Times. This, of course, has nothing to do with his art ; but 
so many people look at and grope in art for any scrap of morality 
they can get out of it, that to denote the fact seems not irrelevant 
even here. 

A THEORY OF CAPITAL 
The Positive Theory of Capital. By EUGEN BOHM-BAWERK ; 
Translated by W. SMART, M.A. London: Macmillan. 

Professor B6hm-Bawerk’s Positive Theory of Capital is even 
more interesting than his A/7story and Criticism in the same 
department of political economy, which was, indeed, no more 
than an introduction to his present work. in his A/zstory and 
Criticism the Professor set himself en vrat philosophe to 
destroy each theory men had spun ; in the Posrtive Theory he 
spins his own. It is original and brilliant, elaborate after the 
Teutonic manner, and it sets a crucial social problem in an 
entirely new light. He that would tackle the Positive Theory 
must prepare himself for work of the hardest ; carpet-knights 
in economics will find it dismal indeed. But no small general 
interest must attach to its controversial part. It is a triumph- 
ant refutation of that pet Socialistic dogma which reduces 
the function of capital to the ‘exploitation of labour’ by 
on the fruits of 
In the History and Criticism the Professor did not 
even spare that one of the orthodox theories most commonly 
accepted by plain people, which makes interest a price paid 
for the use of a necessary instrument of production. The fol- 
lowing concrete case may suggest, even to those to whom 
technicalities are 


means of an oppressive tax—called interest 
industry. 


anathema, an outline of our Professor’s 
criticism :—An engineer makes an 


a manufacturer for £1000. 


engine and sells it to 
The labour of the engineer and 
of his men is fully remunerated when the manufacturer pays 
the price. In the manufacturer’s hands the engine becomes 
£1000’s worth of ‘capital, and by its means he puts his pro- 
ducts on the market. Out of the price realised for these he pays 
the wages (including those of superintendence and manage- 
ment—commonly classed as ‘profit’—to himself), replaces 
outlay on raw materials, and provides for insurance, and de- 
preciation. To the eye of reason this seems to square the ac- 
3ut in real book-keeping it does not. Each year 
the manufacturer credits himself with ‘interest’ in his books 


on the capital represented by the engine. It is 


count. 


clearly 


impossible to justify this appropriation of a further share of the 
products over and above ‘ profits’ on the ground that ‘ interest’ 
is a payment for the use of the capital embodied in the engine. 
For the engine will wear out in time, and its total value is just 
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precisely the sum of its uses—say its use for ten years, at the 
end of which time it will be worn out. But this total value js 
represented in full by the £1000 originally paid to the engineer, 
and each year it finds its appropriate place in the manufacturer’s 
accounts, partly as an existing asset and partly under the head 
of depreciation. Whence, then—the question is 
claim for ‘ interest’? 


whence the 


The answer of the Posztive Theory is reached by giving new 
importance to an element other theories have taken for the 
most part little account of: namely, the element of time. [t 
is an empirical fact of universal application that yoods available 


are therefore dearer to 


at once and now are more valuable 
There isa keener demand for articles 
to supply existing wants than for articles to supply contingent 


meent 


buy—than future goods. 


wants. The tract of future time introduces uncertainty, and un 


certainty deteriorates value. To induce a regular buyer at a 
weekly market not only to bring his ordinary round of pur- 
chases to meet the needs of the current week, but to double 
these so as to cover his probable requirements during the week 
after (whether delivery be postponed or not), you must allure 
him by offering your goods at a bargain. Or, to take another 
case where ‘interest’ is more obviously a factor: the price of 
a £100 note payable immediately is £100; but the present 
worth of a £100 note payable in a year’s time is not £100 but 
something 


nothing more strikingly than in the power it 


cheaper. Now, the usefulness of capital shows 
confers to al 
the unprofitable delays which intricate manufacture interposes 
between original outlay on raw material and the achievement 
of finished products. Small men cannot afford to wait; la 


stocks of future goods—v.e. goods in process of makin: 


1 ruin them. 


accumulated finished goods—would Their rul 
small profits, quick returns. On the other hand, the la: 
capitalists can look for big profits as the reward for slow re- 


turns ; they have long reckonings to make before they can 
estimate their returns on the goods which are evermore being 
passed through the machines, hurried from department to de- 
partment, and at last packed for consignment. All the time the 
factories and machines and materials really represent nothing 
but a certain gross total of future goods, the making of which 
will gradually wear out the capital embodied in the factories 
and machines, while the sale of them will continually make good 
depreciated values. Some of the future goods are all but ready, 
others only half-made, innumerable tons of them are wholly in- 
tangible. Now, the further these future goods are from being 
ready the less saleable are they—that is, the cheaper, as com- 


pared to present goods which can be delivered to a 


buyei 
This difference between the value per unit of the future goods 
Is) and the 
interest’; and th 
lly if h 


manufacturer would therefore be keeping his books badly if 


(represented by the factory, machines, and materia 
value per unit of the finished products is ‘ ¢ 
e 
did not each year take note of the fact that in his gross returns 
is included—not only the wages of his men, his own ‘ profit,’ the 
value of the raw material consumed, and a sum for depreciation 
of capital and insurance, but also—a sum in name of ‘ interest, 
which sum has been realised during the year owing to the 
fact that what were future goods on Ist January, and therefore 
less valuable, have become by 1st December present goods, and 
therefore more valuable. The various applications of this theo: 

suffice it to say 
that in Professor Bohm-Bawerk’s hands they are as_ wide- 
reaching and important as they are ingenious, and that no 
student of political economy can afford to be unacquainted 


of capital cannot be usefully gone into here : 


with them. 
The peculiarity of the Pos/tiv 
modern economic theories, it claims the same absolute quality 


Theory is that, unlike most 


of truth, the same universality of application, as the m« 
It cannot be answered 
by the criticism of the Socialist ; that capitalistic production 
merely an effete phase in industrial evolution which has now 
become an abuse. 


‘orthodox’ doctrine of the old school. 


It rests on data too simple and too un 
changeable, viz. the ordinary human conception of the great 
importance of the vivid present than of the dim future ; and 
if it stand the criticism with which it is certain to be attacked, 
its place will be among the foundation-stones of economi 
science. The work of translation has been thoroughly well 
done by Mr. Smart, who has written a capital preface in which 
he gives an analysis of the whole work: 
creases its value and attainableness for English readers. 


a preface which in- 
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STATE TRIALS 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. 111. Edited by 
JOHN MACDONELL, a Master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 


The third volume of the new series of State Trials is of 
value to the student of international law, to the politician, and 
to him with an interest in the development of the British 
Constitution, to which last two the volume, as regards bulk, 
and possibly as regards importance, has most to offer. For 
the politician will find in it the record of the trials which 
followed the notorious Bristol riots, and the student of con- 
stitutional law will exercise his brain in following Lord Den- 
man’s judgment in Stockdale v. Hansard. The Bristol riots 
are so far ancient history—(at any rate they belong to that 
proverbial ferra incognita, ‘the history of the day before 
yesterday ’)—that it may be worth while to recall their details. 
In October 1831 reform was popularly supposed to be the 
touchstone which was to turn every man’s copper into gold; 
and the mob of Bristol, long celebrated for its peculiar fero- 
city, as Macaulay has pointed out, endeavoured to terrify the 
country into reform—so that the poor might be rich, and the 
idle might enjoy other men’s goods. The Recorder of Bristol, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, was a determined and conscientious 
opponent of Reform. On the 29th of October he went to 
Bristol in discharge of his judicial duties, and the mob seized 
the pretext of his coming to indulge in excesses which, thanks 
to the cowardice of the magistrates and the incompetence 
and indecision of the military commander, went to such 
lengths as justified Charles Greville in noting in his diary 
that ‘for brutal ferocity and wanton, unprovoked violence 
they may vie with some of the worst scenes of the French 
Revolution, and may act as a damper to our national pride.’ 
Again he says with truth: ‘ The spirit which produced these 
atrocities was generated by Reform, but no pretext was 
afforded for their actual commission; it was a premature 
outbreaking of the thirst for plunder and longing after havoc 
and destruction which is the essence of Reform, in the mind of 
the mob.’ Twelve persons died and twenty-six were severely 
wounded, and property to the value of about £100,000 was 
destroyed. For these offences one hundred and thirteen per- 
sons were tried before a special commission : sentence of death 
was recorded against twenty-six, and periods of imprisonment 
were assigned to others—one receiving fourteen years, six seven 
years, eleven two years, seventeen twelve months, and so on. 
The Mayor of Bristol, Mr. Charles Pinney, was tried for neglect 
of duty, and one can hardly sympathise with the special jury 
which acquitted him ; two officers were court-martialled—one, 
Colonel Brereton, committed suicide, and the other, Captain 
Warrington, was cashiered. It seems as if everybody had lost 
his head except two majors and a young yeomanry officer. The 
magistrates were in a state of ‘ blue-funk’; while the military 
gave advice it was no part of its duty to give, and shirked re- 
sponsibility in a manner that makes the blood boil after sixty 
years. A troop of dragoons upheld the credit of the army and 
gave the rioters a sufficiently severe lesson, but this is the 
only bright spot in as sordid a business as the annals of 
Britain can show. It was clearly proved at the trial that the 
majority of the mob consisted of lads, many of whom were 
drunk, and yet for two days these young gentlemen had it all 
their own way in a city of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
A volley fired at the beginning of this miniature Reign of 
Terror might have killed some of the rioters, but would have 
saved them from the crime of murder ; it would further have 
saved the lives of many innocent persons, and would have pre- 
vented the destruction of much public and private property. 
The Bristol riots have their lesson; and we commend the 
perusal of the reports of the various trials connected with them 
to the humanitarian and to the yearnest. 

The question of the privilege of the House of Commons was 
raised in the numerous actions which Mr. Stockdale laid against 
Messrs. Hansard for publishing and selling a parliamentary 
report in which commissioners appointed by the Secretary of 
State described a work published by Stockdale as a ‘ book of a 
most disgusting nature . . . the plates are obscene and indecent 
in the extreme.’ The causes are ali reported in this volume, 
which from them alone acquires a legal value of no small con- 
sideration. The case of the Mayor of Lyons against the East 
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India Company, which was decided by the Privy Council in 
1837, is interesting from many points of view. It gives a vivid 
picture of the life of an officer in the service of a native prince 
in the earlier years of the century; and it settled various points 
connected with the administration of English law in India, 
which more recent legislation may have rendered uninterest- 
ing to others than the historian. Still, if British history is to 
repeat itself in Africa, these very points may again acquire a 
practical importance for the lawyer as well as for the historian. 
Scotsmen may complain with some justification that the cele- 
brated Auchterarder case, although selected by the editor for 
full report, was not admitted to this honour by the committee 
of legal luminaries in whose hands the ultimate selection rested. 
The Glasgow cotton-spinners case, on the other hand, though 
relegated to the Appendix, has sufficient space, and references 
are made to more detailed reports. 

On the whole, the editor is again to be congratulated on an 
admirable piece of work. The new series may not provide so 
much pleasant reading for the general as the old ; but it is of 
real legal value, and is the result of accurate and painstaking 
labour. 


THE QUESTION OF STYLE 


Everybodys Writing-Desk Book. By CHARLES NISBET 
and DAN. LEMON. London: Saxon. 


A large part of this book may be dismissed with a word. The 
‘Spelling list,’ wherein the writer is taught some very elementary 
lessons ; the page ‘How to correct printer’s mistakes’; the 
‘Form of address,’ in which you are instructed to address kings, 
cardinals, and virgins in three languages, and all with the re- 
spect due to their several positions ; the ‘synonyms and an- 
tonyms,’ in which expressions like ‘dainty,’ ‘ refined,’ ‘ fragile,’ 
‘weak,’ are abruptly contrasted with ‘coarse,’ ‘ burly,’ ‘ gross,’ 
‘beastly’; the rules for punctuation ; the summary of English 
grammar—all this will be useful to many. But in a treatise on 
composition prefixed to the manual there is a good deal to show 
that the writers have thought for themselves on the question of 
style. Now, if you examine the writings that have impressed 
the world, you find them composed after one or other of two 
different methods. In one case the authors have not thought 
of style or anything else ; they have spoken or written simply 
because they must, with entire spontaneity and with complete 
absence of self-consciousness. Almost all those books we 
call the Bible were so produced. Cantzcles, indeed, was pro- 
bably an exception : its rich felicity of phrase bears traces of 
conscious art; and Proverés gives the garnered wisdom of 
a nation. In different ages of the world Homer, Shake- 
speare, Burns, had this in common: they said what they 
had to say and were done with it. We still debate if the 
Iliad be not a collection of ballads ; we know in what state 
Shakespeare left his text; as for the Scots poet, when “e 
elaborated he gave us 7he Cotters Saturday Night, which we 
could well have spared. On the other hand, another class of 
great writers have never been weary of revision, and each 
change seemed only to chasten the thought and render the 
form more perfect. Virgil, Tasso, Goethe, Rousseau, are ex- 
amples. Yet say our authors with some force: ‘The charm 
of freshness is lost through long and tedious elaboration of 
details. The reader distinguishes between writing that comes 
all alive direct from the heart of the writer and that which 
“smells of the midnight lamp.”’ Does Milton, then, ‘ smell of 
the lamp’? Perhaps he does here and there. ‘ Now serpent- 
like in prose he sweeps the ground.’ But at his best his 
work is a result of the two apparently contrarious methods. 
He has passages that have the force of a first impulse, to 
which untiring revision has only imparted fresh splendour. 
The practical conclusion of the whole matter for the average 
littérateur would seem to be that, as he is not at all likely to 
merit the laurel-crown of the sacer vates, his stuff will be im- 
proved by revision. ‘Second thoughts are best’ should be ever 
his device. 

Our authors justly point out that the tendency of a properly 
developed language is towards abbreviation and simplicity 
Compare German and French, for instance : the one language 
is still undeveloped, and its sentences are long, rambling, con- 
fused, and inconsequent ; in the other the thought is clothed in 
the trimmest and neatest of dresses. How odd a page of Hegel 
beside a page of Voltaire! Indeed, German philosophy were 
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When the water is muddy you 
The prose of Milton 


an impossibility in French. 
cannot see where the pool is shallow. 
and Clarendon too often strikes you as lumbering ; and what 
shall be said of the inferior writers of this and some succeeding 
generations—‘ the Oldmixons and Cooks’ against whom Pope 
struck his hardest? Nobody reads them now; the wonder 
is that anybody ever did or could. And yet the change is 
not altogether for good ; nor has it been solely determined by 
artistic considerations. We are a busy people, and it suits us 
often to say a thing briefly rather than well. 
short and simple sentence has its limitations. 

plex and far-reaching harmonies, you touch the organ not the 
flute. Milton’s prose is often awkward, but sometimes it has the 
Who of men living writes 
more impressive English than Ruskin: and his sentences are 
often long, and you feel he is right in making them so. The 
practical conclusion is that the ordinary person had _ better 


Moreover, the 
If you wish com- 


terrible magnificence of his verse. 


confine himself to the briefest and simplest possible manner of 
putting things ; but to make the rule a canon of criticism were 
to annihilate literature. 

As in most books on composition, here are incongruities of 
expression not a few. The Sir Boyle Roches are somewhat 
musty ; and ‘If ever you come within a mile of my house 
I hope you will stay there all night’ is manufactured. And 
this from an Irish newspaper about Mrs. Siddons sounds 
apocryphal: ‘The house was crowded with hundreds more 
than it could hold, with thousands of admiring spectators who 
went away without a sight.’ ‘Teeth extracted with great 
pains’ is comical, but not for its English; and ‘Two young 
women want washing’ is as defensible as ‘a smoking carriage.’ 
More useful if less laughable are a number of extracts from 
The Daily Telegraph, the works of Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and other masters of English as unfortunately 
she is, but certainly not as she ought to be, wrote. These are 
carefully analysed, and the faults exposed. The criticisms are 
generally acute, though not seldom hypercritical ; and they 
induce some rather melancholy reflections. 


A MEDIAVAL EPITAPH 
Pearl: An English Poem of the xiv. Century. 
Modern Rendering, by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


Edited, witha 
London: Nutt. 
Mr. Israel Gollancz is of opinion that Pear/ flames in the 
forehead of the morning sky of English poetry. He compares 
it to /z Memoriam and to da Vita Nuova, and finds its claims 
to such distinction ‘indisputable, whether judged by considera- 
tions of time, artistic form, or tone.’ Now, if Pearl be ‘ judged 
by considerations of time,’ we cannot admit that it is more 
generally readable, except by the scholar and by the pedant, 
than any other poem published before Chaucer set the language 
in order and showed poets how to be interesting. _I ts tone (like 
that of every other writing of the time) is eminently dull, 
didactic, and theological. Like Pzers the Plowman, it reeks 
of scholastic sanctity. It pulsates with quotations from the 
Psalms, and draws well-nigh half the breath of its being from 
the Apocalypse. The ‘artistic form’ is other-guess work. Its 
anonymous author delighted in words for the words’ own sake. 
Many of his lines are as musical and as dignified as one could 
wish. And to have indited an intelligible matter throughout 
an hundred or more of the most complicated stanzas in the 
language—-(a stanza which unites all the difficulties of the 
sonnet with all the intricacies of the ballade)—is in itself no 
mean achievement. Moreover, despite the theologic bent of 
his mind, he is no stranger to the lust of the eye and the pride 
of life. He revels in the ‘dubbement dere of doun and dalez, 
of wod and water, and neble playnez.’ He delights in the voices 
of girls at play, in maidens of decent and seemly haviour— 
3ot mylde as maydens sene at mas’ 
and he often gives way to human instincts, as in the passage 
where he sees his own lost ‘ pearl’ amongst the handmaidens 
of ‘the Lamb in Heaven ’— 
‘I loked among his meyny schene, 
How thay with lyf wern lost and lade, 
Thenne sagh I ther my lyttel quene, 
That I wende had standin by me in sclade (glen). 
Lorde ! much of mirth was it she made, 
Among her ferez she was so white ! 
That syghht me gart to think to wade, 


For luf-longyng in gret delyt.’ 
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Pearl is one of four poems bound together in one of the 
Cotton Mss., which are supposed on fair evidence to be the 
work of one author. Nothing is known of him. Mr. Gollancz 
evidently would like to identify him with Ralph Strode—the 
‘Philosophical Strode’ of Chaucer’s dedication to 77oz/us and 
Cresetde—and has collected a certain amount of evidence 
tending to that end, in which neither he nor we can place 
There is little doubt that the author of Pear] 
had many points in common with Strode, but not more than 
that may safely be said. Patience and Cleanness, the last of his 
poems, it were kindest (to judge by Mr. Gollancz’s quotations) 


much confidence. 


to leave in obscurity. The ANomance of Gawain is probably 


the best of his writing. Its plot, as condensed in the intro- 
duction to this book, is exciting, and we have been conscious of 
a desire, which made itself heard across the tumult of tiresome 
mysticisms with which /earv/ abounds, that Mr. Gollancz had 
seen fit to reprint the more amusing and more mundane work 
Whoever the author of ?ear/ was, it is certain that his wife did 
not treat him well: or, as Mr. Gollancz puts it, ‘the idealised 
object of his love had disappointed him, and it is to be feared 
had proved unfaithful.’ It is indeed highly probable that the 
poet was thinking of himself when he delivered this admirable 
epigram which recalls Old Q.’s opinion of ‘the sex’: ‘It is no 
marvel for a man to come to sorrow through woman’s wiles ; 
so was Adam beyguiled, and Solomon, and Samson, and David, 
and many more. 
them well and believe them not- 
had one child, Marjory or 
‘ Margarite 


It were indeed great bliss for a man to love 
if one but could.’ The poet 
Marguerite, so-called because 
betokeneth grace, learning, or wisdome of 
God, or els holie Churche.’ She was ‘a mateless may and 


matchless,’ ‘a precios perle wythouten spot.’ ‘The child died 


‘Thou my perte th 
Regretted by myn one, an 
Much longing haf I for thee layned 


4 


it I haf playned 


nyghte, 


ss had 


and the poet, who at the time of her baptism doubtle 
in view the allegorical meaning which 


g in his day attached to 
the Margarites-stone, or pearl, ‘bethought him on the man that 
sought the precious Margarites, and when he had founden one 
to his liking, he sold all his good to buy that jewell.’. And thus 
grew this elegy, numbed with amiable eschatologies. 

The commencement of Pear/ curiously resembles the opening 
of Piers the Plowman. 
having fallen asleep from weariness, ‘in a summer season when 


In either the writer describes himself as 


sott was the sun’; and as he slept, to each there came a marvel- 
The author of Pear/ imagined that his spirit left 
the body entranced on a mound and went forth for to seek ad- 


lous dream. 
ventures in the land where wonders are. And ever he was pos- 
sessed by a strange longing that drove him through a country 
whose beauty ‘bylde in me blisse, abated my balez,’ till he 
came to the banks of a stream on whose further side was 
Paradise. There he saw a maiden, gracious and debonair, 
whose garments were white ‘as glistering gold that a man has 
refined, she shone like a glory beneath the cliff.’ 
well,’ he exclaims, ‘I had seen her ere’: 


‘I knew her 


‘That gracious gay, withouten galle, 
So smothe, so smal, so seme slyght, 
Ryzes up in hir araye ryalle, 
A precios perle in perles pyght.’ 
Indeed, the maid who came along that bank of Paradise, ‘all 
as fresh as ajfleur-de-lys,’ was decked and tricked out in pearls, 
while her hair ‘shone like pure gold and lay on her shoulders 
so loose and soft that its rich colour needed not these pre- 
cious’ additions to the attractions of hergown. The father and 
daughter talked much divinity across the stream; and they 
sought out each for the other's behoof all the ‘ applications ° to 
be found in a sermon on pearls. One wonders why no one has 
yet been stirred up to write well about jewels. From this work 
and the //yfnoteromachia to M. Huysmans and Mr. Wilde no 
one has been able to make the subject amusing. We may 
agree with Mr John P. Robinson that ‘ they didn’t know every: 
thing down in Judee,’ but they knew how to set the names ol 
precious stones in words, even as stones themselves are fea- 
teously set in fine gold. The procession of maidens through the 
streets of the New Jerusalem is excellently described—since the 
author’s delight in the English girl is even as Mr. Besant’s ; 
and indeed, throughout the work ‘the decoration is of a high 
order.’ But, as we have indicated the only passages in the work 
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entirely interesting to humankind in general, we fear that Mr. 
Gollancz’s somewhat prosaic translation, printed excellently 
well as it is, will do little to make popular a poem which 
belongs to a species extinct as the dodo. 


TALLEYRAND 


Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Vols. 1.—11. Edited by 
the Duc DE BROGLIE; Translated by R. L. DE BEAU- 
FORT and Mrs. ANGUS HALL. London: Griffith. 


So much was expected from Talleyrand’s Memoirs, partly 
because they are Talleyrand’s and partly because of fantastic 
precautions against premature publication, that a certain mea- 
sure of disappointment was inevitable. And the inevitable has 
come to pass ; indeed, so complete is the disillusion that certain 
folk have set themselves to prove, if not that these writings are 
unauthentic, at least that they are extensively mutilated and 
garbled. But the name of the Duc de Broglie on the title- 
page should be a sufficient guarantee of good faith, and the 
contents are reasonably genuine. One passage, indeed, in 
which Lord Palmerston is described zater alia as actuated by 
personal motives in public affairs, reads suspiciously like the 
interpolation of some Orleanist editor, written shortly after the 
downfall of Guizot. But in bulk the reminiscences are just the 
outpourings that you would expect of an intellect on the wane. 
‘Tis a good old man, but he will be talking. Thus, after much 
damnable iteration on the subject of finance, he will note that 
‘] am rather prolix, but when speaking of our recollections we 
are speaking of something dear to us.’ Exactly ; and therefore 
to term, with Mr. Whitelaw Reid in his unnecessary introduc- 
tion, such senile jottings ‘the elaborate vindication of a great 
career’ is an absurdity, though the reserves bear a certain 
significance. 

But the volumes, though void as a whole, are not barren of 
reading. Very charming, for instance, is Talleyrand’s account 
of his childhood in Périgord, where his great-grandmother held 
a little court after the fashion of those brave old times, and 
acted as Lady Bountiful to the district. ‘He who comes of a 
good stock,’ the peasants uSed to say, ‘ cannot degenerate’ ; 
and Talleyrand demurely conjectures that he was probably in- 
debted to those early years for the general spirit of his conduct 
through life; and if for ‘conduct’ you read ‘manners,’ the 
statement ceases to be a lie. On the other hand, the general 
description of French society before the Revolution is meagre 
in the extreme ; Talleyrand is content to repeat the true para- 
dox that, although extremely aristocratic in tone, the salons 
were anything but exclusive. ‘ Gambling and satire had levelled 
all classes,’ and wit not birth gave the entry. Of his own he 
vives a version that is Bowdlerised and tame compared to that 
one generally accepted ; but some of his portraits are by no 
means deficient in intention and finish. Thus, of his dearest 
friend, M. de Choiseul, he writes that ‘his old age will be 
irksome to those who may have to nurse him, for the old age 
of persons who only possess mediocre talent is generally over- 
punctilious, and preserves merely the outward form of amia- 
bility.” Later on you read that Mme. de Genlis ‘always yielded 
easily to avoid the scandal of coquetry ’—which is precious. 
There is a masterly sketch of Siéyés, whose ‘humour is sad: 
it is possible that a natural indisposition which forbids him 
intercourse with women contributes to this.’ In dealing with 
the causes of the Revolution, Talleyrand administers a much- 
needed rebuke to the historical theorist : ‘The Revolution had 
no authors, leaders, or guides. It was sown by writers who in 
an enlightened and venturesome country, wishing to attack pre- 

judices, subverted the principles of religion and society, and 
by unskilled Ministers who increased the deficit of the Treasury 
and the discontent of the people.’ That said, all is said. But 
as to his own share in the proceedings of the States-General 
he maintains a judicious silence. He does not affect to deny 
that from the first he used his position as agent-general of the 
clergy simply and solely to gratify ambition ; but his very con- 
siderable share in the spoliation of his order stands in need of 
explanation, and that explanation is to seek. One new fact is 
stated without circumlocution : that while he was posing in the 
Assembly as an ardent revolutionist, he was caballing for a 
dissolution with the Count d’Artois. His advice was rejected : 
‘after which ’twas folly to think of anything but self’ And 
Talleyrand was the Arch-Rat, or he was nothing. 
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Coherent criticism of a thing essentially amorphous is prac- 
tically impossible. So let us on, with the remark that the pages 
dealing with the American exile, though not absolutely beggared 
of interest, are banality itself compared to the memorable 
papers read to the Institute after the return to France. Nor 
is there anything of moment in the scrappy notices of the 
writer's tenure of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the 
Directorate. His resignation is represented as simply due to 
a natural desire to desert a sinking ship. This would be a ten- 
able version enough, did not plain, dull history record that he 
had also been detected in a flagrant attempt to blackmail the 
American Commissioners—a ticklish topic even in the hands 
of a forgetful autobiographer, and therefore well left alone. 
Napoleon is, of course, represented at his worst, the vulgarian 
being especially conspicuous. Thus at their first meeting: 
‘You are the nephew of the Archbishop of Rheims, who is 
with Louis Xviul. I also have an uncle whois an archdeacon in 
Corsica,’ 

Unfortunately that side of Napoleon’s character has been 
illustrated with more detail and keener insight by Mme. de 
Rémusat, and Talleyrand himself has long ago given us the 
last word: ‘ The pity that so great a man should have been 
so ill-bred!’ It was Napoleon who, according to Mme. de 
Rémusat, coerced Talleyrand into marrying his appallingly 
foolish wife, the cast-off mistress of Sir Philip Francis—(hers 
must have been an absolutely unique experience !)—but of 
Mme. Grand there is not a word, even though she dd ask Sir 
George Robinson after his man Friday. Possibly he felt that 
nothing was to be added to his famous mof : ‘A clever woman 
often compromises her husband ; a stupid woman only com- 
promises herself.’ He is at pains to prove himself nothing 
more than an accomplice after the fact in the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, but the statement is not entirely convincing, 
though a man of his craft can hardly have been the main 
instigator of so brutal a stroke, and so far he may be held to 
have refuted the later accusations of the First Consul’s tool 
Savary. In his dissertations on the foreign affairs of the 
Empire he is careful to point out with a certain plausibility 
that he served Napoleon with fidelity and zeal, and did not 
desert him until he ceased to be amenable to advice. Thus, 
he gives you an intolerably tedious narrative of the Spanish 
adventure, which adds nothing to the Abbé de Pradt revela- 
tions, and merely serves to introduce the very dubious state- 
ment that, when the Emperor discussed the kidnapping of the 
princes, he was informed by Talleyrand that society forgave 
domestic infidelities but never cheating at cards. This sounds 
sufficiently improbable, and reads like a highly coloured and 
ante-dated edition of his protest after Leipsic. Far more easy 
of belief is his account of Erfurt. Therein he serenely describes 
himself as drafting the convention so as to thwart Napoleon’s 
anti-Austrian designs, and, when detected by the Emperor, as 
attaining his object by intrigues with the Tsar in a private 
drawing-room. This chapter, which is even more baldly trans- 
lated than its predecessors, is valuable history. 

As for the respectable autumn of Talleyrand’s days: his 
action at the Congress of Vienna is elucidated by a string of 
pieces justificatives, many of them published long since, but 
still of interest if only for their lesson—that where an assem- 
blage is of divided opinions, a diplomat knowing his own 
mind can accomplish impossibilities. He is supremely in- 
dignant with the Duke for insisting upon the restoration of 
the looted works of art ‘as a great moral lesson to France,’ and 
adds: ‘ Of course the British Government does nothing which 
is not highly moral in India.’ The sneer seems cheap indeed, 
until you remember the malignant calumnies heaped by cer- 
tain notable Englishmen—Burke and Sheridan, to wit—upon 
Warren Hastings and the Empire he founded. Lastly, there 
is matter for reflection in the pages dealing with Talleyrand’s 
tenure of the London Embassy after the Revolution of July. 
Therein is clearly shown, what has already been guessed, that 
Louis Philippe would, had he dared, have grabbed Belgium 
either as a satrapy for his son, the Duc de Nemours, or—and 
this is an addition to our knowledge—by a scheme of partition 
under which England was to obtain Antwerp as a sort of 
Gibraltar. Both these crooked devices were defeated by Talley- 
rand; and had the whole of his public life been of a piece 
with its close, he would rank as a great statesman instead of 
an inveterate and rather sordid intriguer. 








SCOTS ANTIQUITIES 


Place-Names in Strathbogie. By JAS. MACDONALD. Aberdeen: 
Wyllie. 

Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. 
Gardner. 

It has long been matter for regret, as it is assuredly matter 
for surprise, that no competent hand has ever given us a com- 
prehensive and reliable history of the Gordons. Few great 
families have had a larger share—for good and for evil—in the 
national life of Scotland, and there is no lack of available 
materials. The chiefs of Grant have received sumptuous im- 
mortality from Sir William Fraser; the exploits of Clan 
Chattan have been recorded by Mr. Mackintosh Shaw ; even 
the Chisholms have found an historian. But the gay line 
of the Cock of the North has been left severely alone, without 
an annalist worth naming since the prudent and mendacious 
Sir Robert ; and he, of course, was less concerned with the 
main stock than with the Sutherland branch. Some day it 
may be hoped that a successor, equal in zeal though capable 
of believing that his clients were occasionally wrong, will 
appear ; but in the meantime it is meet that a welcome should 
be extended to anything that, like Mr. Macdonald’s Place- 
Names in Strathbogie, is a token that all interest in the subject 
is by no means dead. 

It is only here and there that Gordon history is directly dealt 
with by Mr. Macdonald: only, indeed, when strictly relevant 
to the special subject of his inquiry. But this notwithstanding, 
there is much in this little volume that will be of value to the 
future Sir Robert, especially in the way of the identification 
of localities. And many, too, who have no special interest 
in the Gordons or their country will find it most useful and 
instructive reading. The study of place-names is not merely 
an interesting pastime: pursued with intelligence and dis- 
cretion, it often yields results of considerable importance. The 
intelligence and the discretion are, however, sometimes far 
to seek: for not unfrequently it is as easy to get a plausible 
derivation as it is difficult to hit on a right one. Take, for 
instance, the parish of Logie-Coldstone. This, as Mr. Mac- 
donald points out, has been gravely declared bya writer of 
some authority to be a corruption of the Gaelic words /ag- 
cal-duine, meaning the hollow behind the fort : while the truth 
is that ‘the old form of Logie-Coldstone is Logie and Codilstan, 
these being the names of two parishes united in 1618, and the 
names have no other connection.’ Such an elaborately in- 
genious mistake gives point to Mr. Macdonald’s first chapter, 
and to the rules—especially the first—which he there lays down. 
At the very outset you must get hold of the old forms preserved 
say) in ancient charters: for often when these have been laid 
bare difficulty is atan end. But apart from such useful hints, the 
whole book is an excellent object-lesson in the study. And as 
the Strathbogie names are very largely of Gaelic origin, the 
mere word-knowledge resulting from its perusal will prove 
most handy to everybody interested in the general topography 
of the Highlands. Mr. Macdonald takes up briefly the much- 
debated subject of vitrified forts. The fort on the Tap o’ Noth 
is his text, and ’tis a pleasure to report that he deals with it in 
a thoroughly sensible and workmanlike way. Some people 
would have sent out the book shorn of half its value rather 
than face the labour of a single index. Our author is, however, 
of a very different strain, and gives four, all excellent, besides 
an admirable and most convenient little map. With great pro- 
priety, the publishers are an Aberdeen firm, and they have 
every reason to be pleased with their part in the work. 

Though it be true in a way that the Scots, like the English, 
take their pleasures somewhat sadly, yet pleasures and pas- 
times they have had from the days of Kenneth MacAlpin-—and 
before him. Are they not the inventors of the ‘ gouff’ which 
has rivalled the very influenza in its power of spreading ? And 
to this day does not the kilted Saxon rush northwards to 
keep the festival of St. Grouse, and essay the slaughter of 
salmon and midge—too often in circumstances of some pro- 
fanity and much heat. It was once observed by a London 
journalist that such incidents asthe Sutherland clearances were 
a small price to pay for the relaxation thereby made possible for 
English statesmen in forest or moor. But in the earlier days, 
when English statesmen only came into Scotland to hurry 
back again, there were wilder sports than those in which the 


ByR. S. Firtis. Paisley : 
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elderly and opulent Nimrods of the present day find a cure for 
insomnia or a specific against obesity or nerves. To chase— 
or be chased by—the white bull in the old Caledonian Forest, 
albeit the joy of princes, is an amusement for which even the 
baronial son of Abraham and the open-handed citizen who has 
struck ile would be chary of paying out the red, red gold. And 
the timely overthrow of wolf and brown bear has given land and 
legend to many a strong-armed, stout-thewed Celt before the 
first of the Forbeses ever leaped ready-made from the genea- 
logist’s brain. Archery, also, and horse-racing were popular 
amusements while Scotland was still a nation with such milder 
enjoyments as curling and bowls in their season. Regarding 
all these and many others a quantity of interesting miscella- 
neous information has been collected by Mr. Fittis and put to- 
gether in the Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. This is by no 
means an ambitious volume, but it can be read with interest by 
any one ; while those concerned in such matters as the old 
social life of the Scottish people—and their numbers ought not 
to be few—will find it a storehouse of no ordinary kind. 


FICTION 

On Heather Hills (Paisley : Gardner), with its absurd mix- 
ture of philosophy, politics, and folly, makes a hotch-potch 
as cloying as may be imagined. May has ‘a winning, child- 
like ignorance of the world’ that is ‘ very seductive,’ and 
that accounts for actions which were otherwise reprehen- 
sible. Accompanied by her doting parents, she comes from 
Australia to tour in the Highlands. Her yacht is wrecked 
on the West Coast, and her companions, including two male 
friends, reach a pathless moor, where they ‘gae and gae,’ 
till the parents with one accord give up the ghost.  Pro- 
vidence in the shape of a shooting party rescues characters 
enough to carry on the ‘story; and then May’s child-like 
ignorance proves invaluable. She elects Strong, the elder of 
her friends, to be her guardian ; insists, to his utter confusion, 
on residing at his bachelor quarters ; and finally suggests mar- 
riage to him. 
the record of their honeymoon is as idiotic as such things are 
made. Then, Strong’s half-brother Gerald visits them by-and-by; 
and when he leaves, the child-like ignorance leads May to follow 
him unasked. Here is perpetrated the only sensible action in 
the book: Gerald promptly packs her home again. Too 
late, alas ! for Strong, finding his wife fled, plants traces of his 
drowning, and starts work as a London docker. May inherits 
his property, and weds Gerald, who takes to drink and beats 
her. Then Strong, effectually disguised by small-pox, returns 
to his house in the character of a ‘dumb menial.’ In all his 
parts Strong is great, but in this last he is stupendous. His 
habit of dumbness is assumed on the instant, and under no 
provocation does he give himself away. The end is romantic 
as befits the book. 

3rooke Finchley was a bold bad man. He could not pay his 
debts, and he actually said ‘ Hang it !’ twice in a single page. 
He grieved the hearts of his titled parents by refusing to marry 
an heiress ; but he really couldn’t, you know, because he was 
already secretly wedded to Judith. 
nobody was the least surprised when, a short time after, his 
body was found on the roof of the ancestral mansion with half 
its head shot off and the jewels of a lady visitor—also titled 
neatly tied up in a handkerchief in its pocket. Of course every 
one might have foreseen his evil end. Hadn’t he said ‘ Hang 
it!’? Well, he was decently buried ; and when he thereafter 
came back from America nobody would believe it was he : which 
was rough on him, since he had repented, and had given up 
saying ‘Hang it!’ long before. Ultimately, however, he is re- 
instated to his old position, and claims as his own a mysterious 
maiden ‘dressed all in needlework,’ who during his seventeen 
years’ absence has been wandering about the world, first as 
Miss Saunders, next as Miss Orlincourt, and lastly as the 
result of Mr. Finchley’s marriage with Judith. You doubt it? 
Well, read Brooke Finchley’s Daughter (\.ondon : Chatto), 
by May Albert. ’Tis a type of the cheapest of cheap novels: a 
class conspicuous, among other failings, for muddleheadedness 
the kind of stuff as easy to write 


After a little manly hesitation he consents, and 


So he emigrated, and 


of plot and vulgarity of style 
as it is hard to read. 

A Divided Duty (London: Warne), by Ida Lemon, is the 
story of the love affairs of an English girl who earns her bread 
and butter as a daily governess in Paris. Her father is doing 
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time for his brother’s murder ; her lover has a brother also, 
and he is the true murderer ; and her lover’s silence brought 
about her father’s punishment, her mother’s death of a broken 
heart, and her ownexile. The murderer dies at the proper time, 
leaving, of course, a written and duly authenticated confession, 
the coquette on whose account the murder was done having 
watched his last moments with sisterly care. The convict is 
released by an amiable Home Secretary, and the exercise of a 
most admirable quantity of Christian forgiveness results in a 
distant sound of wedding bells. The best things in the book 
are the episodes of the heroine’s daily life in Paris. She sets 
up house with a former governess, who at the age of thirty-five 
or thereby has developed an artistic turn which is happily and 
humourously treated ; she saves from starvation a most pic- 
turesque and incapable old gentleman, the excellence of whose 
character is in marked contrast with the poverty of his in- 
telligence ; and she makes the acquaintance of two French 
families whose respective foibles are not described by the hand 
of a Franco-maniac. It is a book that should make a rainy 
afternoon in a girl’s holiday pass brightly : a book she may 
safely commend to her brothers and her cousins and her 
uncles. It smacks occasionally of the Sunday-school, but its 
Christianity is healthy and practical, and the tone of it is 
never offensively pietistic. 

In Zhe Witch of Prague (London: Macmillan) Mr. Marion 
Crawford has returned to the methods of the popular Mr. 
Isaacs, and so far as popularity is concerned he has done 
well. But Zhe Witch of Prague is not an advance on the 
earlier work. It is exceedingly clever in parts ; it is written 
without any great straining after style—Mr. Crawford handles 
the English tongue like a skilful workman rather than an artist ; 
it is imaginative ; in the scene in the Jewish burying-ground, 
where we have the hypnotic vision of the Jewish lad who be- 
came a Christian and was crucified by his father, it rises to 
heights which Mr. Crawford has seldom reached ; but it is not 
a great story. It would have been better, for instance, if some 
of the essays—as a long dissertation on love—had been excised : 
they might have been used in the magazines by themselves ; 
Mr. Crawford would have been the richer, and his story would 
have been vastly the more workmanlike. It is a tale of 
hypnotism ; it is weird, supernatural, terrifying ; and there 
is room for a chastened sorrow at the fate of the hypnotic 
lady who wrought so much evil and made so little out of it all. 
In the character of Keyork the Arabian Mr. Crawford permits 
himself a lighter and more humourous touch than elsewhere ; 
but even here it appears that humour is not one of the slaves 
of Mr. Crawford’s lamp. It is a pity, for humour might have 
made him great. 

In Zhe Milners (London: Chapman) an anonymous author 
has endeavoured to combine romance with the meteorology 
and mineralogy of South Africa. He opens with a prodigality 
of sensational incident which takes away your breath: a 
forgery, a murder, a false accusation, a confession, and a dis- 
appearance are really too much for an opening chapter ; and 
our author follows up this wild and whirling overture with the 
trivial description of a young girl’s troubles over gowns ruined 
by ill-timed thunderstorms. It is perhaps allowable for the 
heroine to meet her long-lost lover at the diamond-fields, just 
as it is legitimate for her father to find his wronged and exiled 
son there ; but why should the lover also find a long-lost and 
unnecessary cousin? If Zhe Milners be true to fact, South 
Africa is the place where everybody who has done ‘some- 
thing,’ everybody who has lost anything—character, fortune, 
health, or relatives—ultimately turns up, and finds that which 
was lost. Lord Randolph may therefore be expected shortly 
to surprise the readers of the hapless print which has pur- 
chased his zmpressions de voyage by the announcement that 
he has found his reputation as a statesman. 








OLD AND NEW 


There is an Alaskan land as well as an Alaskan fisheries 
question. Up in the wildest North-West that lies behind 
Sitka and under the snows of the Mount St. Elias range, the 
border between British and United States territory has never 
been settled—probably never will be, to the extent of the visit- 
ing and mapping. Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr made an excursion 
into this Debatable Land, and the tale of his adventures he calls 
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Bear-Hunting on the White Mountains (London : Chapman). 
The excursion was short, but it was rich in the adventures that 
attend the climbing of snow mountains and the tracing of 
alpine rivers, where white man’s foot has never, or rarely, 
waded. The scene of the expedition was on the Klaheena river, 
a branch of the Chilcat, which again flows into Chilcat Inlet. 
Chilcat Inlet is a branch of Chilcoot Inlet, which itself is reached 
through the Wrangell Narrows. After which explanation there 
will be no difficulty in ‘placing’ the scene of Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
exploits. Bear-hunting in the White Mountains consists chiefly 
in waiting for bears—brown, grizzly, or cinnamon—that will 
not come within range. Like canoeing on the streams, it can 
be pursued only with the aid and guidance of Indians ; and 
soon, it would seem, it will cease to be pursued at all, for the 
Indians, what with smuggled rum and ‘drinkee for drunk,’ will 
be exterminated, and Alaska return to pathless and unpeopled 
desert. The chapters on Rocky Mountain angling and bighorn- 
hunting are leather and prunella. 

Mr. W. D. Pitcairn, who indites the tale of Z7wo Years Among 
the Savages of New Guinea (London : Ward and Downey), is 
of those happy-go-lucky travellers—they swarm in the South 
Sea— who drift as the wind of whim or rumour listeth. He 
read, in Queensland, a book on New Guinea, and he wandered 
thither, trading and prospecting. Chasing golden prospects 
and bargaining with natives along the coasts and among the 
islands of Papua occupied him until a new breeze blew him 
to the Bismarck Archipelago—the groups which, until Britain 
politely gave the Germans permission to occupy and re-name 
them, were known as New Britain and New Ireland. There 
dwells a simple people, whose innocence is such that it knoweth 
not that there is anything of which to be ashamed in roasting 
its enemies or, if these cannot be come by conveniently, its 
neighbours. Mr. Pitcairn’s equipment for writing} on subjects 
of geographical and anthropological interest is somewhat 
slender ; but he is good-natured, frank, easy-going of speech, 
and desirous to please and amuse his readers; and these 
qualities cover a multitude of blunders. 

In Freedom as Ethical Postulate (Edinburgh : Blackwood 
Professor James Seth sets himself to discuss that very ancient 
philosophical problem the freedom of the will. He begins by 
denying that the question can ever be relegated to the region 
ot metaphysical antiquities. He refuses to draw any distinction 
between modern determinism and the more venerable theory of 
necessity, which last is the truer and better name for the 
negative side of the doctrine. Passing in brief review the specu- 
lations of Hume and Kant and Hegel, he finds ‘that freedom 
and personality are ultimately one,’ and so accepts personality 
as an ‘ultimate metaphysical conception like the conception of 
God and the world.’ The most interesting and original part of the 
essay is that wherein Professor Seth seeks to strengthen his posi- 
tion by limiting the conception of freedom ; surrendering, as it 
were, partof thedebatable ground:—1. ‘The principle of economy 
of spiritual force implies the surrender of large tracts of our life 
to mechanism.’ Thus in the movements of daily life we all of 
necessity play the mere machine. 2. ‘The continuity of the 
moral life also implies a large surrender of its several acts to 
mechanism or habit.’ The will makes now and again a great 
decision, and all our acts for years after seem but the conse- 
quence. 3. Then there is‘ fixity of character.’ A man gradually 
becomes of a pronounced type and seems incapable of change. 
What freedom of choice is left to the habitual drunkard? On 
the other hand, the higher man follows right without any con- 
scious effort ; and so,as Professor Seth finely points out, ‘freedom 
is not the ultimate or highest category of our life.’ From all 
which it will be seen that the little treatise is well worth read- 
ing : the more so that it is written in much better English than 
that to which metaphysicians usually condescend. 

Lays of a Lazy Lawyer (London: The Leadenhall Press) 
are little better than doggerel, and no better than what many a 
briefless one can and does produce. But here and there they 
are amusing—even to the lay mind. We have also received 
Macmillan’s Bibliographical Catalogue, 1843-1889 (London: 
Macmillan), a list of the works published by this house in the 
period mentioned ; Quotations from Nature (London: Ridg- 
way), by J. B. Parish, a little book of rhapsodies ; Health: The 
Voyage to South Africa and Sojourn There (London: Privately 
Printed), a collection of articles by different hands arranged in 
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for the benefit of the members of the 
The Duffers’ Golf Club Papers (Montrose : 
The Standard Office), reprinted from a local journal ; a new 
edition, being the second, of Wordsworth’s Grave (London: 
Unwin), by William Watson ; a popular edition of 7he Sundcliff 
Alystery (Edinburgh: Oliphant), by Scott Graham. 
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